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A STATEMENT 
OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors 
and editors of NEW OUT- 
LOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the 
clarification of problems con- 
cerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the 
Middle East. It will therefore 
be open to the expression of 
opinions, however diverse, that 
have that general aim in view. 
NEW OUTLOOK will strive 
to reflect those aspirations and 
accomplishments in the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural fields 
that are common to all the 
peoples and countries of the 
area and could, given the 
elimination of frictions and 
animosities, flourish and pro- 
duce an ever greater abundance 
of well-being and happiness. 
The Editorial Board of this 
publication comprises a broad 
cross-section of trends and 
views, Jewish and Arab, in Is- 
rael, and it is entirely independ- 
ent in discharging its task. The 
views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors 
and contributors alike are their 
own. The sponsors of this 
monthly are in agreement with 
its general aim, but they are 
not pledged to identify them- 
selves with specific ideas ex- 
pressed in its pages. 
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SHLOMO ATIR 


GERMANY AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


T his August the West German Minister 

of Finance, Professor Ludwig Er- 
hard, toured Greece and Turkey. Offi- 
cially, Erhard’s mission was described by 
Bonn as an attempt to incorporate Tur- 
key in the European Common Market. 
However, the Hamburg paper, “Die 
Welt,” which usually has reliable in- 
formation, reported that Professor Er- 
hard would also conduct talks aimed at 
broadening the economic links between 
the two countries and increasing the ex- 
port of German capital and know-how. 
Finance Minister Erhard, who is general- 
ly regarded in the West as the man 
most responsible for Germany’s “‘eco- 
nomic miracle,” is continuing his financ- 
ial wizardry further afield. 


West Germany's return to the Middle 
East scene is part of the general pattern 
of the unequal development of the 
capitalistic countries after World War 
II. The rate of growth of West Ger- 
many’s economic potential, compared 
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Director for the Israeli United Workers’ 
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with that of other private enterprise 
countries, was so great that it had out- 
stripped the United Kingdom and 
France in industrial production and 
general standard of living by 1951 — 
despite the fact that at the close of 
the war it was in a considerably worse 
position than the other countries of 
Western Europe. 1946-1952 
West Germany's production reached a 
level four times that of the pre-World 
War II figure; the other capitalist states 
reached levels only 30%-80% above the 
pre-war figures. During these decisive 
six years, West German exports soared 
from $447 million annually to $4,417 
million annually — an increase of 900%. 
From 26th place in the list of export- 
ing countries in 1947, West Germany 
rose to 3rd place in 1953. In 1958, the 
excess of exports over imports was 6 
billion marks; but only eight years 
previously the balance sheet had been 
negative, and showed a deficit of 3 
billion marks. This astonishing achieve- 
ment was the result of increased produc- 
tion — more than 214 times greater than 
in 1936. 


During 


One of the most impressive aspects of 
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the West Germany economic recovery 
has been its penetration of Middle 
Eastern markets. This region is tradi- 
tionally open to the influence of German 
imperialism. At the end of the 19th 
century Germany had considerable in- 
fluence in Turkey. German soldiers, 
such as Nagoltz Pasha, the Turkish De- 
puty Chief of Staff, headed the Turk- 
ish army before World War I. German 
engineers and scientists were employed 
in the construction of the Baghdad rail- 
road. In Iran, Germany controlled half 
the country’s foreign trade on the eve 
of World War II. In Iraq, German 
transport vehicles were used instead of 
the completed railroad. On the eve of 
World War II, von Papen, the veteran 
German diplomat, occupied an important 
position in Turkey, where he succeeded 
in infiltrating the Turkish civil service 
with German agents. 


As the result of these bloodless con- 
quests in the Middle East during the 
1930's, Goering demanded of Great 
Britain that it recognize the region as 
“a natural German economic sphere of 
influence,” and allow Germany free 
access to the Middle East oil fields. 
These age-old German aspirations, 
which have remained constant, no matter 
what regime was in power in that 
country, are now being realized before 
our eyes in new ways, despite the defeat 
of Nazi Germany in the Second World 
War. 

As early as 1955 West Germany had 
already outstripped the United States 
and the United Kingdom and occupied 
the leading place in Turkey's and 
Iran’s foreign trade, as well as third 
place in the Middle East as a whole. 


Considerable West German private 
capital has been invested in industrial 
and development projects: Krupp, for 
example, is building a large steel 
bridge over the Bosphorus, as well as 
Turkey's largest steel plant in Karabi- 
rian. A group of Krupp engineers is 
constructing large smelting works in 
Pakistan and India, and German eco- 
nomic influence is marked in Egypt. 
German’s exports to the U.A.R. in- 
clude raw materials, iron ore, machinery, 
cars and other transport vehicles, electric- 
al and chemical products, optical and 
precision instruments. The Germans 
have erected high tension lines, electric- 
al power stations (in Cairo), military 
industrial plants, large smelting plants 
and airplane factories in Heliopolis. 
For the last few years, West Germany 
has been demanding to be allowed to 
participate in the financing and con- 
struction of the High Dam at Aswan. 
Since the visit of the Sudanese Prime 
Minister, Ismail al-Azhari, in West 
Germany in November 1954, the co- 
operation between the Sudanese Govern- 
ment and the giant Krupp concern has 
grown steadily. The links between these 
two countries were drawn closer by the 
visit of Bundestag President Gersten- 
maier last January to General Abboud. 
This July a Sudanese commercial delega- 
tion visited Western Germany and dis- 
cussed the increase of trade between 
the two countries. In January two Ger- 
man firms (Handsthal-Export of Diissel- 
dorf and Julius Berger Shipyards of 
Wiesbaden) obtained from the Saudi 
Arabian Government a contract for the 


construction of the Government build- 


ing projects. 
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D2 the days of the Nuri es-Said 

Government in Iraq, German firms 
won contracts for the construction of a 
bridge over the Euphrates and a large 
dam on the Tigris, despite strong Brit- 
ish competition. A few days before 
the July 14, 1958 revolution which 
toppled the Hashemite dynasty in Iraq, 
the German Government was requested 
to send German experts in order to 
supervise the erection of a technical 
college. A German expert, Dr. Wissing, 
went out to Iraq on this mission for 
the Bonn Government and presented a 
plan for the erection of a college of 
this kind, to be staffed by German 
instructors and technical personnel. The 
increasing export of German technical 
skill and know-how to underdeveloped 
countries has led to a scarcity in Ger- 
many itself. The German newspapers 
are filled with large advertisements by 
firms looking for engineers, technicians 
and other skilled personnel to swell 
the growing export of German skill 
and proficiency. 

In April 1954 a commercial agreement 
was signed between the Lebanese Go- 
vernment and West Germany; this 
agreement was renewed at the end of 
1958. According to this agreement, West 
Germany was to supply Lebanon with 
transport equipment and technical assist- 
ance for agriculture, industry and trans- 
port. 


As far as Israel is concerned, in 
March 1953 West Germany signed 
the Reparations Agreement. which is 
intended as compensation for Jewish 
property confiscated by the Hitler re- 
gime. The total payment of $714 mil- 
lion was spread over a 12-year period, 


and will be made in the form of goods 
and technical equipment. Apart from its 
political objectives, the Reparation Agree- 
ment made Israel another German 
springboard for the economic penetra- 
tion of the Middle East. A consider- 
able part of Israel’s industry, agriculture 
and transport is now irrevocably tied 
to West Germany because of the 
constant need for spare parts. This 
strengthening of the economic ties be- 
tween Israel and West Germany, which 
has had political overtones, was under- 
lined effectively by the recent arms 
deal between Germany and the Israeli 
firm “Soltam,” which was first brought 
into the open by the Hamburg weekly, 
“Der Spiegel,” and later caused a major 
political storm in Israel, leading to a 
Cabinet crisis. 


i growing economic links between 
the countries of the Middle East 
and West Germany have their roots in 
objective economic factors: on the one 
hand, a strong desire to build up each 
country’s fledgling economy in order 
to guarantee political independence, and, 
on the other hand, the West German 
desire to expand its exports and thus 
ensure the continuation of the ‘‘econom- 
ic miracle” and the stability of German 
society. West German economic expan- 
sion takes various forms. As Germany 
itself is poor in raw materials, it tends 
to enter into trade agreements on the 
basis of clearing agreements on a com- 
petitive basis. The export of German 
capital is carried out by the sale of 
machine goods and the leasing of pa- 
tents and licenses, with the intention of 
acquiring part ownership of local plants 
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or the erection of branches of large 
German firms in Middle East countries. 
These companies have taken upon them- 
selves the financing of development 
projects in various branches of the 
economy. They appear either as in- 
dependent investors or as service com- 
panies. It should be noted that in its 
desire to penetrate the market, West 
German capital is ready to content it- 
self with small initial profits, to a far 
greater extent than, for example, Brit- 
ish or American companies. This is not 
because of any altruistic reasons, but 
because of the changes which have taken 
place in domestic investment in Ger- 
many itself. By adhering to these con- 
ditions, West Germany managed, be- 
fore the establishment of the U.A.R., to 
obtain a concession for prospecting and 
exploiting oil resources in Syria, on an 
area of 18,000 square kilometers ; this 
deal was arranged by the German 
Petroleum Company. The British and 
French had no choice but to accept 
the German victory with as good a 
grace as possible. 


W° must note further that the Ger- 
man economic penetration of the 
Middle East would not have developed 
as quickly as it did were it not for the 
assistance and cooperation rendered by 
America. Considerable American capital 
has been linked to German capital in 
many Middle East countries. It was re- 
vealed, for example, that the large 
West German concern “Gutehofnung- 
Hute,” which operated extensively in 
Egypt some years ago, was backed by 
the American Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion. Two American banks have also 


backed a group of German financial 
firms. Such large German companies as 
Thyssen, Mannessmann, Oberhausen, 
Krupp and others have been helped 
considerably by Wall Street. Without 
this American assistance, the present 
German penetration would not have 
been possible. This American interest 
in assisting West Germany’s efforts has 
had a number of motives : 

1. To win the support of a strong 
and economically powerful Germany in 
face of the Soviet bloc’s penetration; 

2. To rely upon German influence to 
overcome the anti-colonial ferment in the 
underdeveloped lands. 

The United States preferred German 
influence to that of Britain and France, 
who were branded by their outmoded co- 
lonial methods, and it hoped to persuade 
the countries concerned to replace the 
iron chains of colonialism with the gol- 
den threads of economic dependence. 


On December 24, 1958, the “Frank- 
furter Rundschau” announced that a de- 
legation of German company represent- 
atives which had gone to Cairo and 
offered Egypt credit amounting to 200 
million marks for the construction of the 
Aswan dam, had done this after Wa- 
shington had given the green light to 
grant the loan to the U.A.R. — although 
two years earlier the United States had 
refused to grant Nasser the necessary 
credit and had brought about the nation- 
alization of the Suez Canal. 


However, it would be incorrect to con- 
clude that German private capital has no 
expansionist tendencies of its own. These 
plans have a chance of success because 
certain national bourgeois groups and 
moderate socialists in the Middle and 
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Far East (India, Burma, Ceylon, etc.) 
are inclined towards economic coopera- 
tion with Germany, on the assumption 
that these ties with Germany are prefer- 
able to ties with the United States and 
the United Kingdom, which might want 
to attach political strings to their assist- 
ance. Furthermore, these countries fear 
the “rouble offensive’ in the under- 
developed countries. Last October, during 
the World Bank meeting in New Delhi, 
Prime Minister Nehru called upon 
the wealthy Western countries to grant 
speedy aid to the impoverished countries 
of Asia and Africa, because the hunger 
of millions of human beings was feeding 
Communist propaganda and “Asia was 
impatient.” The socialist representative 
from Burma, U Kya Nyain, said at the 
meeting of the Socialist International 
Conference in Hamburg recently. that 
the free countries face a grave danger 
from the infiltration of Soviet aid and 
Communist propaganda in the backward 
parts of the world. As each Russian 
engineer or technician brings with him 
some ideological baggage, the Burmese 
socialist stated, the rich and sated coun- 
tries of the West had to assist the poorer 
ones in the East. (““Vorwarts,” Berlin). 


nd West German newspapers have 

formulated an ideology to support 
this economic expansion. This might be 
stated in the following terms: with the 
weakened positions of British and French 
imperialism after the Suez campaign and 
the July 14, 1958 revolution in Iraq, a 
“vacuum” was created in the Middle 
East. German concerns and their Ameri- 
can financial partners have a “historic 
role” to play in filling this vacuum with 


economic proposals, loans, and develop- 
ment plans. Since the dollar too, bears 
the imperialist tag (especially after the 
Lebanese landing in 1958), and since 
Germany has not appeared as an imperial- 
ist power since the First World War 
(they conveniently forget Rommel’s arm- 
ies at the gates of Cairo during the Sec- 
ond World War) and German aid is 
not tied to political conditions like the 
bankrupt Eisenhower Doctrine, the path 
for German expansion lies open. Uncle 
Hans will take the place of Uncle Sam. 


At the beginning of 1958 Adenauer’s 
economic advisor, Abs, led representativ- 
es of 29 German concerns on a tour of 
the Middle East; and in May 1958 a 
550 million mark economic agreement 
was signed with the U.A.R. In Bonn it 
is believed that the Germans can exploit 
the fact of being ‘‘non-partisan” and 
‘“‘non-colonialist’”’ in order to fill the role 
of intermediary in negotiations with Arab 
statesmen and to succeed in doing what 
Colonialist Western diplomats have fail- 
ed to do. 


During the Suez Campaign, the West 
German Embassy in Cairo distributed 
documents stamped with the word ‘El 
Alamein” among German citizens in 
Egypt. This magic charm was supposed 
to protect German citizens against the 
anger of the masses who were venting 
their ire against Westerners in Cairo 
(“Vorwarts,” 24/4/59). The Germans 
have begun a theoretical debate with 
their Western friends on how to defend 
Western interests in an East which is 
awakening to national renaissance and 
political independence. In its defense of 
the interests of the large amounts of 
capital invested in the region, the West 
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German press, at the time of the Marine 
landing in Lebanon, warned against tak- 
ing military steps borrowed from the 
outmoded classic method: “In our time 
we can no longer act by landing tanks. 
What has taken place in Egypt and in 
Syria has been a mass explosion which 
was reflected by the officers and stu- 
dents,” wrote the very influential Ham- 
burg “Die Welt.” “Some may attempt to 
describe what has taken place in Iraq 
and previously — in Egypt and Syria, 
and what is liable to take place to- 
morrow in Riadh and Oman, as the work 
of Krushchev’s agents and Communist 
plotters. No,” the paper stresses, “‘this is 
an outbreak of fanatical national feeling 
with all its attendant dangers. What took 
place in Iraq was a result of a bitterness 
which had accumulated and which did 
not need to wait for any incendiary ma- 
terial from outside.” 


Immediately after the Iraqi events last 
year, Bonn representatives hurried to pull 
the chestnuts out of the fire... for them- 
selves. At the close of the conventions of 
the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund in October 1958, the 
West German Minister of Economics, 
Professor Erhard, and the President of 
the West German Bank, Blissing, left 
for a tour of the Asian countries, with a 
billion marks in their suitcase, to be dis- 
tributed in the form of guarantees for 
private German firms intending to in- 
vest capital in the Asian countries, de- 
spite the prevalent lack of stability. In 
explaining the aims of his trip to Asia, 
Professor Erhard stated that “the period 
of colonialism has come to an end, and 
now there are independent countries with 
free peoples desiring to determine their 


own economic, political and social history 
by themselves. Germany recognizes this 
fact, and she wants to establish commer- 
cial relationships with these countries.” 


Like firemen hurrying to save what- 
ever they could from the fire, Germany 
announced that she was prepared to in- 
vest more than a billion marks for de- 
velopment purposes in African countries 
at a time when De Gaulle’s France was 
debating whether to recognize Guinea. 


Bonn has reacted to the Soviet seven- 
year plan (1958—1965) seriously and 
with premonitions for the future, and it 
would like to arrive before the Soviet 
Union. The Austrian “Die Presse’ 
(16/11/58) reported from Bonn that 
the additional and intensified develop- 
ment of Soviet heavy industry would 
raise the struggle against the dollar to a 
higher level. Bonn thinks that Khrush- 
chev believes that the time has now 
come to strike at the West with its own 
weapons. Under these conditions and 
with the undisturbed fulfillment of the 
Soviet plan, coexistence means that “the 
West will obtain the right to await its 
own extinction.” 

Bonn fears that the ‘‘rouble offensive” 
in the underdeveloped countries, which is 
now a form of “cast thy bread upon the 
waters,” may eventually shrink German 
exports and threaten the “great miracle” 
at a time when the process of re-mili- 
tarization is growing stronger in Ger- 
many. In order to maintain prosperity 
and to guard ‘the economic bridges” in 
the face of a foggy future, the rate of 
export and investment must be increased. 
It is this which sends the magician of 
Western Germany, Professor Erhard, on 
his many and frequent trips. 





DON PERETZ 


REFORM AND REVOLUTION IN EGYPT 


(The Editors of NEW OUTLOOK are glad of the opportunity to publish two 
articles which together cast a great deal of light on current social problems in Egypt. 
Mr. Don Peretz’ article is the report of a well-known observer of the Middle Eastern 
scene, written after a visit to Egypt. Mr. Gabriel Baer’s careful summary of the 
problems and achievements of agrarian reform is part of a longer work on this 
subject, in which the author has been recognized as an authority.) 


W hen the army came to power 
in 1952 great poverty pervaded 
Egypt; there was an increasing awareness 
among those who were its victims of 
the possibilities for a better life, and a 
gtowing discontent with the great dis- 
crepancies between the upper and lower 
levels of Egyptian society. 

A passion for fundamental economic 
and social reform was not a principal 
motivation of the Free Officers Society 
which organized the overthrow of the 
old regime. Its members were stirred to 
action by intense nationalist feelings, by 
desires to mend the pride wounded by 
the Palestine defeat, by the corruption 
and mismanagement of the military 
corps, rather than by the suffering of 
Egypt’s masses. Social and economic 
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in Middle Eastern affairs. The present 
article is part of a book in preparation on 
the Egypt of Gamal Abdul Nasser. Mr. 
Peretz is also the author of “Israel and the 
Palestine Arabs.” 


reforms were secondary or tertiary goals, 
and remained such until after the old 
regime had been toppled. 


Once the officers came to power, 
however, they were faced with the 
bitter facts of Egyptian life and soon 
reform did become a primary goal. 
Indeed, it was dissatisfaction with the 
snail’s pace of implementing drastic re- 
forms which finally ended the partner- 
ship between the old civilian politicians 
and the young revolutionary leaders. 

What were the conditions which the 
latter found when they seized the reins 
of government ? The most glaring 
reality which struck them, as it struck 
almost any one familiar with the pro- 
blems of Egypt, was the explosive rate 
at which the country’s population was 
expanding. This is the crux of Egypt’s 
dilemma. 


During the past century Egypt's 
population has increased by nearly eight 


hundred percent, from about 3,000,000 
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to nearly 24,000,000. In the forty-year 
period after 1908 the population doubled, 
and it continued to increase at the rate 
of 500,000 annually. 


A casual observer might consider this 
to be a small population for a country 
of 247,109,000 acres. However, they 
might be rudely shocked to learn that 
only 6,057,000 acres of this area, or 
2.5%, is cultivated. He might be further 
shocked to learn that present estimates 
are that only 1,633,000 additional acres 
of unused land are considered to be 
potentially productive. 97% of Egypt's 
land is desert. The only land under 
cultivation is that bordering the banks 
of the Nile and the Delta region where 
the Nile empties into the Mediterranean. 

The population continued to grow at 
a rapid rate; the cultivable land increas- 
ed at a much slower rate. While the 
population was increasing eightfold, cult- 
ivated land only increased threefold. 
This problem was partially eased by 
new agricultural methods. However, 
these methods were not sufficient to 
offset the population pressure, and there 
has been a steady fall in the Egyptian 
standard of living over the past fifty 
years. 

As is usually the case in underdevelop- 
ed nations, a high birthrate (about 42 
per thousand) and heavy concentration 
of population were accompanied by an 
exceedingly high death rate. Charles 
Issawi (Egypt: An Economic and Social 
Analysis) estimates that the true death- 
rate (not indicated by official figures) 
was, in the pre-war years, over 26 per 
thousand — the highest in the world — 
and may possibly have been as high as 
30. One in every four infants died 


during the first year of life, compared 
to New Zealand, where only one in 
thirty was lost. Still another child died 
before the age of 5. The life expectancy 
of an Egyptian boy of 10 was only 38 
years, compared to 59 for New Zealand 
in 1945. Poor diet, abominable housing 
conditions and rampant disease caused 
the high mortality. Bilharzia, one of the 
deadliest epidemics, affected as much as 
75 percent of the rural population. 
Malaria affected 65 percent, but its in- 
cidence was cut down during the post- 
war years. 


There were more blind in Egypt — 
540 persons per 100,000 — than in any 
other nation, This compared with 150 
in India, 81 in Italy, and 49 in the 
United States. Most loss of sight was 
caused by trachoma. The great prevalence 
of sickness caused Issawi to describe the 
Nile Valley as a “gigantic hospital.” 
However, its patients have lacked the 
minimum care available in even the 
most overcrowded and backward institu- 
tion. 


Is it any wonder that the productivity 
of the average Egyptian worker was 
low? According to one estimated report 
by Issawi the capacity of the Egyptian 
worker — measured by volume of earth 
dug per day in the building industry — 
fell by 25 to 30 percent after World 
War I. Use of hashish caused further 
undermining of the fellah’s vitality. 
When more intensive control of narcot- 
ics cut off the supply, it was replaced 
by tea, the consumption of which trebled 
after 1914. The leaves, boiled until they 
produce a brew dark as coffee, is taken 
in quantities which have a narcotic effect 
on the nervous and digestive systems. 
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Azas the background of increasing 

poverty, there was the phenomenon 
of pyramiding wealth in the hands of 
a small group of landlords who control- 
led the nation’s economy. 

The number of landowners with over 
50 acres and their total holdings have 
not increased appreciably since 1900. 
Then about 12,000 owned approximately 
two and a quarter million acres. During 
this same period the number of fellahin 
who owned land has trebled to over 
2,800,000, but new land brought under 
cultivation increased by only 850,000 
acres. This resulted in small holdings 
being reduced to even smaller holdings. 
In 1952 over 2,000,000, or 72%, of the 
fellabin owned an average of one half 
a feddan. Their total holdings con- 
stituted 13% of the agricultural area. 
This can be contrasted with the large 
landholders, who owned more than a 
third of the cultivated land. Nearly 
one third of the population employed 
in agriculture was without any land 
whatsoever and worked as hired hands 
at depressed wages. The crux of the 
matter was that there was not enough 
cultivable or potentially cultivable land 
in Egypt to sustain Egypt’s rural popula- 
tion, even with a drastic land reform 
and major reclamation projects. 


The liberals among the leaders of the 
old political parties who favored reform 
legislation were a minute and ineffectual 
minority. A few landlords in the pre- 
revolution era did provide their peasants 
with clean drinking water, better than 
average housing and health units. Under 
the influence of the Wafdist liberals 
moderate reforms were initiated at least 
a decade before the revolution. But the 


general attitude of political parties was 
not receptive to a pace of reform which 
would have had any appreciable effect 
on the country. 

These conditions and attitudes pre- 
valent in Egypt on the eve of the 
revolution account in large measure for 
the bitterly hostile attitude of Nasser 
and the RCC* to the established politic- 
al parties and the decree of September 
10, 1952. It gave parties a month to 
submit sworn statements to the Minister 
of Interior listing their objectives, offic- 
ers, and the funds and properties at 
their disposal. Any party whose object- 
ives were not in the public interest or 
whose officers included anyone accused 
of corruption or other crimes and mis- 
demeanors, could be suppressed by the 
Minister of Interior. 

Within a month twenty-two parties 
registered, all with identical objectives. 
They included five Moslem parties, 
three feminist, two nationalist, two 
labor and two socialist parties, in addi- 
tion to the Wafd and its three tradi- 
tional rivals and off-shoots, the Saad- 
ists, the Constitutionalist Liberals and 
the Kutla parties. 

Since all had fulfilled the letter, “if 
not the spirit,’ of the reform decree, 
they were permitted to function until 
January 16, 1953. By the 18th of June, 
when Egypt was declared a republic, 
all political groups except the Moslem 
Brotherhood had been abolished.(At the 
time the Brotherhood was considered 
too strong to deal with, but it was 
dissolved by decree the next year.) 

Nasser has since stated that the 
existence of political parties does not 





* Revolutionary Command Council. 
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ensure democracy. Freedom, he told 
Norman Thomas and me, cannot be 
acquired through parliaments and slo- 
gans, but through the creation of a 
better life for the people. To create a 
better life it is necessary to end “capital- 
ist exploitation,” and to effect funda- 
mental social reform. 

In his address to parliament in 1957 
the President stated that among the 
objectives of the revolution were “a 
future free from fear, free from want 
and free from subjugation, in which to 
build, with all its potentialities, resourc- 
es and positive work, a prosperous 
society and achieve the following set of 
goals: ...the eradication of feudalism, 
the establishment of social justice, the 
establishment of a sound democratic 
life.” 


In the initial burst of enthusiasm 
greatest efforts were placed on agrarian 
reform and improvement of social wel- 
fare, educational and health facilities. 
While the programs were getting under 
way, effort was turned toward increas- 
ing national productivity. Without this 
increase, reforms alone would be mean- 
ingless and their effect would soon be 
dissipated. 

Since the RCC came to power with 
the intention of acting only as a “‘care- 
taker’’ or transitional governing body, they 
brought with them no comprehensive 
program of reform. They expected 
this to be provided by the civilians who 
would succeed them when they return- 
ed to their barracks. The most important 
specific proposal they made was for 
agrarian reform. However, the politi- 
cians whom they called to assist them 
had no revolutionary program of the 


type desired by the officers. They were 
even unprepared to implement the land 
reform. Consequently the military men 
have improvised their own scheme of 
economic and social change with the aid 
of a few civilian technicians. 


Since few of the RCC or Free Officer 
Society members had background, train- 
ing or experience in the disciplines and 
professions necessary to work out a 
program of reform and since relations 
with trained social workers, economists, 
educators, agriculturalists, rural sociolog- 
ists and labor organizers in the civil 
bureaucracy were not particularly close, 
some rather strange conceptions of a 
reform program appeared during the 
early years of the military regime. 

Initially the approach was to impose 
reform from the top. There was an in- 
fatuation with large schemes, grandiose 
in conception, which on the face of it 
seemed to be revolutionary in their 
impact. In this category were the land 
reform, the desert reclamation experi- 
ment in Liberation Province, the High 
Nile Dam, and the rural combined 
centers. 

With experience in planning and 
administration came the realization that 
the desired revolutionary impact on 
Egyptian society could not be imposed 
from the top, but would in large 
measure depend on the innate abilities, 
the training and experience, and the 
will for change which would come from 
the population itself. The essence of the 
problem turned out to be, not how to 
care better for the fellah, but how to 
increase his productivity. Of course 
better care would help create better pro- 
ductivity, but the two goals had to be 
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sought simultaneously to keep up with 
the increase of population, to say 
nothing of improving existing low liv- 
ing standards. 


A’ ad hoc policy continuing the re- 

forms initiated by pre-revolutionary 
governments supplemented the new 
emphasis on great schemes. The idea of 
reform was not new. It goes back more 
than twenty years before the revolution, 
when both private and public programs 
were initiated, albeit on a minute 
scale. The Egyptian Society for Social 
Studies began experiments in rural re- 
form work in two villages in 1939. 
Later they extended their activities to 
other areas. The Society's pilot projects 
stimulated the Ministry of Social Affairs 
to undertake a program of creating 
social centers in provincial areas in 1941. 
A law for the improvement of rural 
health in 1942 authorized the Ministry 
of Public Health to establish health 
units, and offices manned by experts 
were set up in 1944 by the Ministry of 
Agriculture to assist and advise farmers. 
Village councils were initiated in 1945 
to look after health, social and cultural 
conditions. The Council of Ministers 
created a committee to coordinate these 
various activities in 1946. They also 
designated Sirs el-Layan in Menufia 
Province as an experimental village in 
which a center for the provincial units 
would be set up. These then included 
9 health units, 18 social centers, 18 rural 
schools, and a large farm on which 5 
veterinary clinics would be located. Al- 
though the buildings for the experi- 
ment were constructed, it never was 
initiated, and in 1953 its assets were 
taken over by the International Center 


for Basic Education in Arab Countries 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
Egyptian Government and UNESCO. 

Initially, the RCC continued pre-re- 
volution reform programs in the various 
government ministries and departments. 
In 1953 two organizations were set up 
and a five year plan was laid down to 
develop productivity plans and a re- 
form program. Subsequently the plan 
was extended to ten years. General Ne- 
guib explained the extension: “It was 
our original hope to achieve our major 
objectives within five years. We soon 
discovered, however, that we had been 
too optimistic, and so we revised our 
program of political, social and econom- 
ic development to conform to a slower 
rate of progress.” 

The Permanent Council for National 
Production was created early in 1953 
to devise an integrated economic de- 
velopment program. Initially its studies 
concentrated on plans to increase agri- 
cultural production. Later it also re- 
commended a program to expand in- 
dustry, which was incorporated in a 
five year industrialization plan. 


Short- and long-term programs were 
devised for agricultural expansion. The 
short-term program, initiated in 1953, 
was to expand the cultivated area by 
reclaiming 260,000 feddan. It also 
envisaged increasing agricultural output 
through improved drainage, combating 
pests, better care of animals and more 
scientific seed selection and grain 
storage. 

The long-term program sought to 
increase water storage through the con- 
struction of the High Nile Dam at 
Aswan. 
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During the same year, the Permanent 
Council for Public Services was establish- 
ed as a counterpart of the National 
Production Council. It was to devise a 
policy for coordinating expansion of 
education, hygiene, construction and 
social work programs to raise the 
general standard of living. Both Councils 
were amalgamated in the Planning 
Commission established in March 1957. 

The philosophy behind the establish- 
ment of these organizations was spelled 
out in a pamphlet by the Permanent 
Council for Public Welfare Services 
published in July 1955. “Equilibrium 
in community life depends on the pro- 
per perception and application of this 
idea of ever-increasing production going 
hand in hand with an ever-increasing 
standard of living,” it stated. 


Finally, the analysis concludes, the 
Revolution is pledged to provide both 
to a better life. 
“Nothing is more effective in pushing 
a nation to constructive work than a 
spirit of realistic optimism amongst the 
people; the kind of optimism which 
makes each citizen strive for the hopes 
he wishes to see flourish. And comfort 
is bought by perseverance, productive 
effort and close cooperation.” 


ways and means 


The success of this philosophy will 
depend on an interreaction — between 
those who are extending the services and 
planning means of increasing product- 
ivity, and those who are to receive the 
services and make the efforts toward 
greater production. In Egypt the gap 
between the two groups is vast. The 
average fellah has little conception of 
progress and its meaning. Although 
new ideas have filtered down to the 


village level in the post World War II 
years — ideas brought by the press, the 
coffee-house radio, government technic- 
ians and social workers, the modern- 
minded clerics from el-Azhar — there 
is still no great urge for change among 
the Nile Valley dwellers. Indifference 
to possibilities for change can be seen 
in reactions to many of the new com- 
bined centers recently constructed. From 
Alexandria to Aswan the new buildings 
are very much in evidence. It is not 
possible to travel more than a few 
miles along the river strip without 
finding a new combined center, a new 
school, or a new health unit. The build- 
ings do exist and are indeed monu- 
ments to the concept of progress which 
exists within the government in Cairo. 


Many of the imposing structures are 
filled with peasants who have come for 
bilharzia treatment, young women who 
are seeking advice on “family plan- 
ning,” children receiving eye drops to 
arrest trachoma infection, teen-agers 
eager to learn new methods of seed 
selection or stock breeding, or wide- 
eyed youngsters getting their first in- 
struction in the three R’s. Yes, many of 
these structures are vibrant, active, alive 
entities because they are staffed with 
young men who have a positive desire 
to help create a better life for their 
fellow-countrymen. Others, unfortunate- 
ly, are empty shells — some with a 
small staff, waiting, waiting for weeks 
and months to receive the villagers. 
Some are completely devoid of human 
habitation — even a staff. In the more 


remote reaches of upper Egypt, the 
latter situation is the case as often as 
not. The physical construction of build- 
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ings has outpaced the preparation of 
competent individuals to staff them, 
and the desire of the villagers to use 
them. 


T he dilemma presented here is recogniz- 

ed by many government authorities. 
Can the peasant be compelled to accept 
reform ? Or is education through a 
gradual process the answer? If the 
latter, does Egypt, with its explosive 
rate of population increase, have the 
time for gradual reform ? 


Early in the RCC era, General Ne- 
guib stated the problem: “It can be 
argued that compulsion and cooperation 
are contradictory concepts, and that co- 
operatives, ideally, should be voluntary 
associations. Given the deplorable con- 
ditions of life in Egyptian villages, 
however, the distinction between com- 
pulsion and cooperation is irrelevant. 
The average fellah has fallen too low 
to be able to help himself without a 
great deal of compulsory assistance 
from the Government.” 


At present there are proponents of 
each way in the higher councils of gov- 
ernment, and one finds a mixture of 
totalitarian and democratic methods. 
Often the approach depends on the 
individual at the head of a specific 
ministry, agency or department. The 
experiment in Liberation Province was 
run on totalitarian lines. There was 
uniform clothing, military drills, no 
opportunity for the farmers to choose 
their own crops or their own way of 
producing them. Within the Social 
Welfare and Agricultural Ministries 
there is greater emphasis on the import- 
ance of the individual, and growing 


attempts to encourage grass roots in- 
terest and participation in the ad- 
ministration and planning of rural pro- 
jects. 

But methods of approach are almost 
irrelevant if there are not the trained, 
skilled and willing personnel to imple- 
ment reform. It is true that in the 
Middle East Egypt pioneered in social 
reform. Within its ministries can be 
found many dedicated young men who 
devote their lives to the work of social 
betterment. But the present “many” is 
far from enough. There are not enough 
doctors, nurses, medical and sanitary tech- 
nicians, agronomists, agricultural exten- 
sion specialists, irrigation engineers, ve- 
terinarians, rural social workers, machi- 
nists, construction engineers, or teachers 
specializing in agriculture to man the ru- 
ral social units and combined centers. 
Even when individuals are available for 
such tasks, they are often reluctant to 
leave the large urban centers for the re- 
mote villagers. In Egypt government 
workers regard posts beyond the reaches 
of Cairo and Alexandria places of exile. 
Those who are ordered to the rural areas 
often consider such an assignment a 
demotion or a punitive measure. Some 
government workers sent to rural areas 
within travelling distance from the two 
metropoli, spend as much as four hours 
daily commuting back and forth from 
their homes to avoid living in the sub- 
standard villages. 


Often individuals whose origin was 
rural Egypt reject their roots after receiv- 
ing a university education in Cairo or 
Alexandria or abroad. They seem unable 
to return to their villages. 

A director at one of the agricultural 
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training centers told me of his difficult- 
ies with Egyptian teachers and govern- 
ment workers who were supposed to be 
undergoing training for rural construc- 
tion work. To begin with, his students 
resist even the idea of visiting nearby 
villages during their training period. 
They prefer to listen to lectures on rural 
problems rather than observe them in 
the raw. Once they are ‘‘forced” into the 
villages, they insist on maintaining their 
“dignity” — which means they refuse to 
wear work clothes, open-necked shirts 
and overalls or khaki trousers. Instead, 
they must wear their business or office 
suits and sport a necktie and jacket so as 
to “maintain the proper distance” from 
the peasants. ‘““They are afraid,” he said, 
“to get their hands down into their na- 
tive soil... They are ashamed of dirt and 
disease and of the peasants among whom 
they will work in the future.” 


Within the past few months the grow- 
ing awareness of the need for practical 
village work by those with training and 
skills has resulted in a program to send 
university and technical school graduates 
to the more remote parts of Egypt. Since 
this program is only in its incipient 
stages, it remains to be seen whether or 
not it will be able to overcome the in- 
gtained prejudices against living with the 
peasants which is so common among 
those who have had the opportunity to 
acquire skills and training. 


These attitudes cannot be imposed. 
They must come from a sense of mission 
and dedication to a cause. Such was the 
case both in China, where force is used, 
and in India, where democratic proce- 
dures are the mode for implementing rural 
reform and reconstruction. We have 


seen that there are many young rural 
sociologists and workers who have this 
sense of mission. But the problem in 
Egypt is that their number is not yet in- 
creasing at a rapid enough rate to keep 
up with the urgent need. Nationalist fer- 
vor has infected most middle class youth, 
but it is more a fervor “against” than 
“for” something — against “imperial- 
ism,” “Zionism,” “oppression,” “foreign 
occupation,” and the like. Not until 
there is an ardent desire to work 
for reform, to sacrifice not only on the 
field of battle, but in the muddy fields 
along the Nile, will reform as hoped 
for by the Revolution have a pervasive 
effect in Egypt. 
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GABRIEL BAER 


AN APPRAISAL OF EGYPTIAN LAND REFORM 


Ay Pesosiastely 850,000 feddan of land should have changed hands by 1958, 
according to the various regulations of the agrarian reform. This area con- 
stitutes 10% of the total Egyptian ziman, or registered land, and approximately 
40% of the area of the large estates (i. e. over 50 feddan each) in 1950. This 
degree of change of ownership is smaller than in agrarian reforms in many of the 
Eastern European countries following World War I and several Asian countries after 
World War II: even in Czechoslovakia 13% of the country’s total area changed 
hands; in Rumania 30% of the total area and 75% of the area of the large estates. 
In the Baltic countries the large estates were completely eliminated. In Japan more 
than a third of all the cultivated land changed hands after World War II. 
. On the other hand, the Egyptian agrarian reform has achieved one of its prin- 
cipal objectives: by confiscating the landed property of the largest private landown- 
ers in Egypt, headed by the former royal family, by taking the administration of 
large areas of the khairi waqf out of the hands of a small stratum of people who 
held key social and political positions, and by breaking up a number of large abli 
wagfs or confiscating their land — it has literally cut the ground from under the 
feet of the class which ruled Egypt’s political and social life during the first half 
of the 20th century. 

The question arises: to what extent can these changes do away with the 
negative economic phenomena which were associated in the past with the large 
landed property ? In our opinion, an unequivocal opinion can be given with respect 
to the wagf: this institution’s negative economic influence has been completely 
eliminated. The ahli wagfs which will still be left will be broken up further in the 
course of time, and it is forbidden to found new ones; the private nadhir’s (admini- 
strator’s) control of the £hairi wagfs has been almost completely abolished, and with 
it most of the defects associated with this institution. If the July 1957 law’s pro- 





GABRIEL BAER is instructor in modern summary of a longer work on the Egyptian 
history of the Middle East at the Institute agrarian reform which appreared in Ha- 
for Oriental Studies of the Hebrew Uni- mizrah Hahadash, published by the Israel 
versity in Jerusalem. This article is the Oriental Society. 
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visions transferring khairi wagf land to the Land Reform authorities will be carried 
out, the land which belonged in the khairi wagfs category in the past will cease to 
be wagf, and will then tend to serve Egypt’s social and economic policy: it will 
be allocated to small peasants, and the interest on the bonds (and later the profits 
from the compensation money), which will be invested in development projects, 
will be spent according to the state’s judgment, and not for purposes which are 
often anachronistic in a modern society, as they were previously. Further, under these 
conditions it is unlikely that new khairi wagf estates will be created in the future. 

As for the large landed property outside the wagf, the situation is rather more 
complex. Absentee ownership is extremely widespread among the owners of estates 
ranging from 50 to 200 feddan; the negative economic effect of this phenomenon 
was softened by Paragraph 32 of the Land Reform Law, which forbids the leas- 
ing of agricultural land to anyone who does not cultivate it himself, and attempts, 
therefore, to eliminate intermediaries, and by Paragraph 33 of the same law, which 
limits rents and thus encourages the direct cultivation of the estates instead of 
leasing them to others. But even if the authorities succeed in preventing the evasion 
of these clauses, the other negative aspects of absenteeism will not disappear in the 


way they did in Japan, for example, where all land leased by non-resident owners 
was confiscated. 


|' is difficult to forecast what effect Egypt's agrarian reform will have on the 

large landowners “monopoly” over land, and its undesirable economic 
results. Obviously, the reduction of the area of the large estates from two 
million feddan before Reform to 1,000,000 — 1,250,000 feddan after it — 
a reduction from one-third to one-fifth of all privately-owned land in Egypt — 
will tend to weaken this “‘monopoly’s” influence. But the population’s pressure on 
the land will continue to be so heavy and the maximum figure of 200 feddan fixed 
by the agrarian reform law is so high by Egyptian standards, that a sort of monopoly 
will continue to exist even under the new conditions created by the agrarian reform 
law. First, only the large land-owners, who are relatively few in number and who 
control large, concentrated areas of land, will be able to lease land to the masses 
of landiess peasants which will still exist in the future, or to employ them as 
hired laborers. Second, new land of units up to 200 feddan after amelioration can 
be trasferred to the hands of private landowners, and even in larger units before 
improvement, as long as the Egyptian Government does not extend the laws governing 
the sale of confiscated land, to other sales of land, as for example, the sale of 
state lands (a considerable part of which will still be sold to the large private 
landowners in the future). If the authorities take this step and extend the 1952 law 
by making 50 feddan the upper limit of land ownership, or perhaps even a 
smaller area for land owned by absentee landlords, they would be able to reduce 
still further the negative effects of the “monopoly” of these large landowners, 
which will remain after the execution of the Land Reform law. 
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O”™ of the most important economic objectives of Egypt's Land Reform was 

the diversion of capital invested in the acquisition of land to other, more 
productive investments, especially in industry, as Egypt’s central problem was and 
is the provision of new sources of employment for its surplus agricultural popula- 
tion. An appraisal of the Reform’s success in the achievement of this important task 
must in turn be divided into several specific questions : 

1) Could the Land Reform have succeeded already in diverting capital 
from the acquisition of agricultural land to productive investments ? 

2) If so, are there any signs that a change has taken place in the direction 
of private capital investments in Egypt ? 


3) How, and under what conditions, can Egypt’s agrarian reform achieve 
this objective in the future ? 


The answer to the first question is yes, but only on a small scale as yet. The 
compensation paid out for requisitioned land could not yet possibly be a source of 
capital to be invested in industry or other productive fields. A considerable part 
of the total land requisitioned was expropriated without compensation from Muham- 
mad Ali’s family. Furthermore, the compensation for the other land was not made 
in cash but in non-negotiable bonds which can only be used for the acquisition of 
uncultivated land to be improved and for the payment of the land tax. Even these 
bonds have so far only been given for a small part of the confiscated land. On 
the other hand, many landlords have sold considerable areas of land in accordance 
with Clause 4 of the Land Reform Law (which, until its abrogation in 1953, granted 
large landowners the right to effect certain changes of land which had not yet been 
confiscated) and have already accumulated at least part of the returns. Furthermore, 
investors who in the past have been accustomed to increase their privately-owned 
reserves of land, have been discouraged from doing so during the last ten years, 
and have sought other spheres of investment. Not only does the law prevent them 
from acquiring more than a fixed area of land, but the very fact that such a law was 
enacted (and the fear of its extension), in addition to its provisions on rents and 
the minimum agricultural wage, as well as the changes in the large landowners’ 


social and political status in recent years, have undoubtedly weakened the tendency 
to invest in landed property.” 


Various signs of a change in private capital investment outlets in Egypt 
have appeared in recent years, but these, too, are still limited in scope, and it 
is doubtful whether they can be said to indicate a new and permanent change. 
Several of the former large landowners whose lands were confiscated by the Reform 
Law participated in the establishment of new industrial companies. But, first, similar 
steps were also taken in the past by landowners, and a few isolated examples do not 
offer sufficient proof of a fundamental change in the direction of capital investments. 
Second, the total sum invested in all types of industrial companies was lower in 1954 
than the average sum invested in industrial stock companies alone during each 
of the years 1945-1950; and, third, during recent years the rate of private 
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capital investments was so low that the Egyptian Government thought it 
necessary to intervene and, in December 1954, organized an internal “Production 
Loan” of LE 25 million whose purpose was “to serve productive enterprises, in other 
words enterprises which should have been established by the capital now being bor- 
rowed and which apparently lost interest in them in the last year.”* The establish- 
ment of the Government’s ‘Economic Organization” in January 1957* is a further 
indication of the Government's disappointment in its hopes to influence the 
investment habits of private investors, and a recognition of the fact that the 
Government still had to be the main sponsor of large-scale industrialization 
in Egypt.® 


ae. the main question is: how and under what conditions can the 

agrarian reform lead to greater investments in industry in the future ? Land 
reform undoubtedly will lead in the course of time to the accumulation of capital 
which will no longer be able to be invested in land. One source of this capital 
will be the compensation payments of LE 110-120 million,* to expropriated land- 
owners who are debarred from increasing their present maximum holdings. A further 
source would be the income of other large landowners, who previously would have 
used their surplus capital to buy more land, but will now be unable to exceed the 
200 feddan limit. 

But will this surplus capital be directed towards investments in industry or 
other productive fields ? Dr. Riad el-Ghonemy, who discussed this question re- 
cently’, noted that most of the factors which blocked investments other than landed 
property in the past are still operating today. But despite this, he comes 
to an optimistic conclusion, in the belief that apart from these productive invest- 
ments excess capital can only be hoarded or spent on conspicious consumption. Dr. el- 
Ghonemy does not believe that the accumulated capital will be used in this way, 


as capital will tend to seek profits at least equal to those obtained from investments 
in land before. 


Perhaps it is true that the risk of this capital being hoarded or used for 
conspicious consumption is small, but it seems to us that Dr. el-Ghonemy’s con- 
clusions are a little hasty. He forget, for example, to include an important sphere 
of investment which could absorb part of this excess capital — the purchase of 
urban land buildings. And in fact there has been a tendency in this direction in 
recent years: “The land reform laws have had the effect over the past few years 
of diverting into property much capital that would formerly have been invested 
in the fertile acres of the Delta. Its owners have a countryman’s suspicion of the 
newly established industries, and even if it were not so, the return on building 
investment may be as high as 10%.’’* 


The truth is that the degree in which the excess capital is directed towards 
investments in industry (the chief aim of those who initiated the reform) 
depends upon the conditions created for the development of Egyptian industry ; 
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for example, the creation of an internal market through the raising of the 
fellabeen’s standard of living. In the light of the Egyptian investors’ hesitation 
to invest in industry, it would seem that the Egyptian Government will have 
to promote the establishment of new plants and raise the money by floating 
national loans, as it did during the first few years after the 1952 revolt. The 
state itself can divert part of the capital accumulated by the agrarian reform’s 
implementation towards industry or other vital areas of economic development. 
One fifth of all the lands whose ownership has changed hands was confiscated 
from the family of Muhammad Ali: this land will be sold to small peasants, 
without the Egyptian Government having to pay compensation to its former 
owners. Another fifth are lands belonging to the khairi wagf, compensation 
for which will be paid to the “Economic Organization.” As for the rest, we can 
say that if the regulations are kept strictly, the agrarian reform will eventually 
lead to the accumulation of capital in the hands of people who will be unable 
to invest it in land, as they did in the past, but it will not lead automatically 


to the investment of the same capital in productive enterprises, and especially 
in industry. 


Ws will now turn our attention to the other aspect of the agrarian reform — 

its impact on small landed property. If all the land at the disposal 
of the Land Reform Committee (850,000 feddan, minus 100,000-150,000 feddan 
which has been sold by the landowners) were distributed among the fellabeen 
on the average basis of 3-4 feddan per family (in actual fact, the authorities 
do not intend to divide the entire area), this area would suffice for at most 
200,000 small peasant families. According to Egyptian statistics, the number of 
fellabeen owning less than 5 feddan of land is more than 2,500,000; however, it 
can be assumed that the real figure is somewhere in the vicinity of 850,000 families. 
Adding the landless families, we will arrive at a total of at least 2 million families 
affected by the provisions of Clause 9 of the Land Reform Law, i. e., eligible to 
benefit from land distribution. Thus only 10% of those who are entitled to do so 
will benefit from the distribution of the available land. The area held by 
small landowners will increase by approximately a third, compared with the 
situation before the introduction of the reforms — from 35% of the total 
privately-owned land to just under 50%. 

The scope of agrarian reform in Egypt in this, too, is considerably less than 
that of the reforms in Rumania (after World War 1) and Japan (after World 
War II): in Rumania 70% of those eligible received land, while 36% benefited 
from the reform in Japan, where the percentage of landless farmers dropped 
from 20 to 6. But even without these comparisons, it is obvious from the 
figures given above that the Land Reform in its present scope will be unable 
to create the social balance and stability in the Egyptian village which its 
originators considered one of its principal objectives. As the result of her 
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conversations with the planners of Egypt’s agrarian reform program in 1956, 
Doreen Warriner came to the conclusion that “the idea of creating a strong 
small peasant class... has disappeared completely.”® Further, the distribution 
of the available land to such a small proportion of the Egyptian peasantry, and 
the improvement of these people’s lot by the services connected with the redistribu- 
tion of the land, are liable to arouse feelings of discrimination in the hearts of 
the other peasants and consequently to cause social unrest in the village — 
which is exactly what the Reform wished to prevent. The prevailing opinion 
among a large proportion of the fellaheen is that “the agrarian reform has not yet 
come to our village.’’*® Their disappointment when it fails to come in the future, 
may well be imagined. 

In order to find a partial solution to this problem, and to provide a logical 
extension to the present agrarian reform, it would be necessary to take two 
further steps : 

1) To extend the provisions of the law to areas above 50 feddan per landowner. 
2) The distribution of state lands among small peasants under the same con- 
ditions governing the allocation of confiscated land. 

However, official circles have until now firmly denied any intentions 
of lowering the upper limit of 200 feddan in the future.** As far as state lands are 
concerned, it is true that the Minister of Agriculture has stated that they will be 
improved and divided among those small fel/abeen who did not receive confiscated 
land.** But a later explanation made it quite clear that the reference was only 
to already cultivated land, which covers a comparatively small area, while 


uncultivated land will continue to be sold in the future in larger units and at 
public sales.** 


: purpose of the provisions of the Land Reform Law which forbid the frag- 

mentation of small landholdings, and fix the 5 feddan lower limit, was to 
stabilize the landed property of the small peasants, and thus to give the Egyptian 
village added stability and social balance. These provisions have not yet been 
carried out.** If they will not be implemented in the near future, small landholdings 
will continue to break up as they did in the past. In view of the strong social and 
economic forces involved, and the tremendous administrative difficulties, it does not 
seem likely that fragmentation of small landholdings in Egypt can be stopped by 
law in the future. Other countries which tried to introduce similar legislation have 
failed before. 


Thus it appears that the present Land Reform in Egypt does not afford an 
adequate solution to the problems of small landownership as they have developed 
since the end of the 19th century. The core of this problem is the ever-increasing 
number of small fellabeen whose landholdings, if they have any at all, arg 
insufficient to support their families. The present Land Reform Laws do not answer ' 
this problem by supplying warrant land to those who need it, or by preventing 4 
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the continuation of this development. If the scope of the Land Reform is not con- 
siderably extended in the near future, the overwhelming majority of Egypt's rural 


population will continue to be dependent upon leased land and employment as 
hired agricultural laborers. 


I" the light of these facts, the initiators of the Egyptian Land Reform thought 

it mecessary to care for the needs of the agricultural tenants and laborers by 
limiting rents to seven times the original land tax and by fixing a minimum wage 
for hired farm laborers.’ As far as the practical implementation of these clauses 
is concerned, it is difficult to know how effective this will be. It seems as if the 
law limiting the rents was enforced during the first years after the introduction 
of the Reform, and we may believe the many testimonies to the fact that the rate of 
rent paid for agricultural land had dropped considerably. However, as early as 1955 
contradictory indications appeared, and in the summer of 1957 the Minister 
of Agrarian Reform was forced to reply to queries put him in the new Egyptian 
Parliament that he could not deny that in certain parts of Egypt rents had risen 
above the maximum figure laid down by the law.** A month later the Land 
Reform Committee announced that it was investigating the guarantees required for 
the practical implementation of rent control.”" 


At the same time, however, there is no doubt that the minimum agricultural 
wage laid down following the passage of the law is not strictly observed in practice, 
and even the Egyptian Government itself ignores it. In some cases, it appears, 
wages have even declined.** These facts should not cause any surprise, especially if it 
is realized that in many cases the agrarian reform itself led to a certain displacement 
of labor, because the landlowners undertook jobs themselves which were formerly 
done by temporary farm laborers. 


Summing up, then, if the pressure on the land continues, and there is reason 
to suppose that it will, the chances of implementing the regulations concerning 
limitation of the rents and minimum wages in Egypt will not be any better than 
they would have been in other countries under similar conditions.”° 


Oo" the other hand, one must not lose sight of the positive results which have 
been achieved with respect to the small fellaheen by the agrarian reform. 
First, there is no doubt that the situation of the 10% of these fellaheen who 
benefited from the distribution of land has improved considerably. Their incomes 
will increase immediately, since the annual payments for the land they acquired, 
together with the land tax, are considerably lower than the rent they paid in the 
past, and lower even than the rates fixed by the new rent control. When these 
fellabeen will have finished paying off the price of the land, their incomes 
will of course be even higher. Further, there is no reason to doubt the truth 
of the many statements made by the official heads of the Land Reform to the effect 
that the level of agricultural production in confiscated and redistributed land 
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has not only not dropped but in many cases even increased. There are many 
reasons for this: the fact that in most cases there was no transition from large 
to small-scale farming, but only from large landownership to smaller; the 
lack of serious disturbances on the part of the former landowners; the great 
attention paid by the Land Reform Committee to the maintenance of the level 
of agricultural production on the confiscated land and even to its increase, 
particularly through the organization of production and its canalization through 
cooperatives headed by Government officials ; and finally, the stimulus given to 
the fallah, who from being a tenant became a landowner. 

But the agrarian reform’s positive influence is not limited to the restricted 
circle of the fellaheen who benefited from the distribution of the confiscated 
land, nor to the economic sphere alone. The undermining of the status of the 
large landowners who have ruled the Egyptian village and indeed the whole 
country for generations, the encouragement given to the fellabeen to form co- 
operative societies, the rights given to agricultural laborers to organize themselves 
into trade unions and even the establishment of these unions (even if they are 
subject to the supervision and direction of Government officials and army officers), 
and, in general, the fact that the fellabeen are now the subject of real concern 
on the part of the Government, as shown by the enactment of the Land Reform 
Law and the steps taken to implement it — all these together make up a notable 
contribution to the Egyptian peasant’s awakening from his traditional passivity 
and submission.” 

This process did not begin with the introduction of the current agrarian 
reform and its full effects will only be felt after some time has gone by. But 
agrarian reform has undoubtedly speeded up the transformation of the Egyptian 
fellabeen from helpless objects of exploitation to a group with a well-defined 
social consciousness. 


NOTES 


+) See the explanation of this point by Sayyid Mar’i, former Egyptian Minister of 
Agrarian Reform (al-Ahram, July 27, 1957.) 

*) During the first year after inauguration of agrarian reform the price of land 
dropped stecply, by as much as 50%: see D. Warriner, Land Reform and Develop- 

ment in the Middle East, London 1957, p. 39. 

7) Quoted from an editorial in al-Ahram, December 17, 1954. 

‘) Law No. 20 for 1957, Official Gazette for 14/1/57. 

) Between 1950 and 1956 the share of the private sector in gross capital formation 
fell from 81% to 40%, while the public sector’s share rose from 19% to 60%. Cf. 

United Nations, The Development of Manufacturing Industry in Egypt, Israel 
and Turkey, New York 1958, p. 21. 

*) al-Ahram, May 28, 1954. 

) Riad el-Ghonemy, “The Investment Effects of the Land Reform in Egypt,” 
L’Egypte Contemporaine, October 1954. 

*) The Times (London), April 17, 1957 (article by the paper’s Cairo correspondent). 
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*) D. Warriner, op. cit. p. 47. 

**) This opinion was expressed, for example, by a large part of the fellaheen who 
were taken prisoner during the Sinai Campaign. 

1) See, for example al-Ahram, June 3, 1955. 

**) al-Ahram, February 6, 1955. 

18) al-Ahram, July 21, 1957. 

**) See Sayyid Mar’i, al-Islah az-Zira’i fi Mirs, Cairo 1957, p. 183. 

**) Clauses 31-39b of the Agrarian Reform Law. The wage for agricultural labor was 
fixed accordingly in November 1952 at no less than 18 piasters a day for men and 


10 piasters for women and children (Official Gazette, November 17, 1952.) 
**) al-Ahram, August 7, 1957. 


7) al-Ahram, September 9, 1957. 

*) ‘Ali Shamsi in al-Ahram, March 25, 1954; D. Warriner, op. cit., pp 40, 48-49; 
Sir Malcolm Darling, “Land Reform in Italy and Egypt,” in Yearbook of Agri- 
cultural Cooperation, Oxford 1956, p. 15. 


3?) Cf. United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, Land Reform, New York 
1951, p. 68. 


**) Cf. Sayyid Mar‘i, op. cit., p. 112. 
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ISRAEL'S PROBLEMS OF INTEGRATION 


O° the eve of July 9th a drunk re- 
sisting arrest was shot and wounded 
by the police in the Haifa slum area of 
Wadi Salib. Incited by rumors that the 
man had been killed, a few hundred of 
the Wadi’s inhabitants (most of whom 
are immigrants from North Africa), 
organized a protest which rapidly turned 
into a bloody riot — with stones flying 
through the air and the police using 
clubs and tear gas to restore order. 

For a few weeks following this event 
it seemed as if a wave of inter-communal 
disturbances had started, and there were 
a number of outbreaks of violence in 
other places. The causes behind each 
disturbance were different. In Beersheba 
a number of rowdies apparently took 
advantage of the situation in order to 
run amok. In Migdal Ha'emek it was 
the quota set by the J.N.F. for a day’s 
labor in tree-planting which sparked 
the demonstration, But they were all 
united by the fact that they involved 
immigrants from North Africa and by 
a common feeling of inequality and 
discrimination, which a large part of 
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the general public suddenly recognized 
to be justified to a large degree. The 
problem aroused a great deal of discus- 
sion and had, as its first positive result, 
the establishment of a Public Committee 
of Inquiry to study the causes of the 
Wadi Salib affair. 

The Committee met, heard tens of 
witnesses on the actual events as well 
as on the general problem, and 
published a 22-page report of findings 
and suggestions. After finding that only 
a small part of the local population — 
at no time more than 200 individuals, 
mostly women, teen-agers and children, 
with an admixture of criminal elements 
— had taken part in the riot, it also 
stated that ‘“‘among large sections of 
the North African community there 
exists a deep feeling of inequality and 
discrimination.” Finally, after discussing 
some of the specific problems of this 
community, the Committee offered its 
most important suggestion — “the crea- 
tion of a coordinating authority or of a 
widely-based public body composed of 
persons with theoretical or practical ex- 
perience, which would have one task : 
to investigate and advise on methods of 
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merging the immigrants from various 
countries and of making the process 
speedier and more efficient.” 


The Committee of Inquiry also 
attempted to discover whether any in- 
dividuals or organizations were respons- 
ible for organizing the disturbance. The 
proximity of the events to the general 
elections gave grounds for the belief 
that interested hands were feeding the 
fire. The police even announced, at one 
time, that they knew who the individuals 
behind the riots were and that they 
were closing in on them. Some of the 
witnesses before the Committee (includ- 
ing Mr. Abba Hushi, Mayor of Haifa) 
charged that the riot had been instigat- 
ed by outside elements, and even men- 
tioned names. 


The Committee, however, found that 
although such allegations had been 
made, no actual evidence or proof had 
been brought forward. The Committee 
decided, therefore, that the only group 
which could be found responsible was 
an organization called “Likud Olei 
Tzafon Africa” (North African Immi- 
grants’ Union), which had been organ- 
ized some time before by some in- 
dividuals in Wadi Salib itself. 

This organization has since remained 
in the limelight. Flushed by the publicity 
and sympathy which were won by the 
outbreak, the “Likud,” headed by its 
leader, Mr. D. Ben-Haroush, proclaimed 
a ban on political parties in the Wadi 
and organized a second demonstration, 
on July 31, which again turned into a 
riot, when it tried to prevent a public 
meeting by Mapai. As a result of this 
second riot Mr. Ben-Haroush, as well 
as a number of other leaders of the 


group, are now under trial for criminal 
activities. The “Union” has submitted a 
list for the coming general elections, 
with Mr. Ben-Haroush (who is still in 
jail) at its head. 

This “‘anti-partyism,” together with 
a number of other signs, does lend the 
situation a certain sinister character. 
Among the most serious objects of the 
rioters’ anger in the first outbreak, as 
well as in a number of other places, 
were the neighborhood Mapai _head- 
quarters and the local Histadrut Centers. 
In Migdal WHa’emek the Histadrut 
Center was burnt down by unknown 
persons. 


| anes political aspect is undoubtedly a 

serious one and must worry all those 
interested in the maintenance of the 
young Israeli democracy. But outside of 
police efforts to discover whatever, if 
any, ringleaders may be pulling the 
strings of communal dissatisfaction for 
their own benefit, the solution to the 
problem will ultimately only be found 
by tackling the problems of poverty, 
neglect and real and imaginary dis- 
crimination. 

Some random statistics which have 
recently been published in the local 
press may give some picture of the 
problem. 

Thus, for example, a survey prepared 
by the Housing Section of the Ministry 
of Labor in 1957 showed that 87% of all 
those living in the “maabarot” (transi- 
tion camps) were immigrants from orient- 
al countries. From another source we 
learn that 55% of all wage-earners in the 
‘maabarot’ are unemployed and compelled 
to seek ‘‘avodat dahak"’ — relief labor — 
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by which a number of days of employ- 
ment at special reduced rates are distri- 
buted among as many unemployed and 
especially chronically unemployed work- 
ers as possible. In general, about 90% of 
all those seeking this relief labor are 
“oriental” immigrants. In addition to 
this, these immigrants form 77% of all 
hired agricultural laborers — earning 
wages usually not higher than 150 Israeli 
Pounds a month, before reductions. 


The problem in the field of education 
may be highlighted by the fact that in 
1957, of the 436 students in the Haifa 
Technion (advanced school of technolo- 
gy), all the oriental communities toge- 
ther were represented by only six Iraqi 
Jews, while they contributed only 5% of 
the students in the Hebrew University. 

The first salutary effect of the out- 
breaks, therefore, was the awakening to 
the fact that “‘mizug galuyot” — the in- 
tegration of the exiles, or the melting-pot 
process — could not be left to work itself 
out automatically without causing serious 
short — and possibly long-range damage. 
One writer once called Israel a “pressure 
cooker,” and in many ways he was right. 
There have been many cases where the 
“pressure cooker’’ has succeeded in creat- 
ing a common Israeli nationality out of 
the many diverse elements among the 
immigrants. But the ‘pressure cooker” 
theory has done harm in creating too 
great an optimism that things would 
somehow work themselves out in the 
second generation, if not in the first. It 
has distracted attention from the need 
for a system of social and cultural plan- 
ning and development at least as in- 
tensive as the development of agriculture 
and industry. 


To a certain extent the lessons of the 
failures in the absorption of the earlier 
mass immigrations were learnt and ap- 
plied in the cases of the more recent 
immigrations of Polish and Rumanian 
Jews. These were given a great deal 
more personal attention. In most cases 
they found decent housing awaiting 
them, academic workers had their skills 
carefully catalogued, and efforts were 
made to correlate housing and job op- 
portunities, even when this meant going 
against the accepted principle of spread- 
ing the population outside the large ci- 
ties. This was made easier by the fact 
that the immediate problems were simp- 
ler in the cases of the Poles and Ruma- 
nians and in many cases could be solved 
by the provision of initial loans, employ- 
ment service, intensive Hebrew courses, 
etc. 


# 1948, when the State of Israel 
was established, there were 70,000 
inhabitants of oriental origin in the 
country, or 11% of the total Jewish 
population ; now they are estimated to 
be half or almost half of the population. 
During the last large wave of immigra- 
tion from North Africa, from 1954-56, 
immigrants from North Africa numbered 
86,000, out of a total immigration for 
the same period of 108,000. 

The problems of these immigrants 
were much more difficult. These people 
came from a culture which was almost 
totally at variance with the dominant 
western, industrialized society of Israel. 
The most striking examples of this va- 
riance were, perhaps, the Atlas Mountain 
Jews, who, before being brought to Is- 
rael, had lived in caves and had organ- 
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ized their social life on a clan pattern 
similar to that of the neighboring tribes- 
men from whom they earned their liveli- 
hood by petty trade and crafts. But it was 
also true, in varying degrees, of those 
coming from Yemen, other parts of 
North Africa, etc. 

The problems of the immigration from 
North Africa were particularly acute for 
another special reason: the immigration 
was “‘selective’” in a negative sense. We 
find here the phenomenon of a commu- 
nity moving without most of its leader- 
ship and intellectuals. These usually chose 
to remain behind in Tunisia or Morocco 
or to migrate to France. The Yemenite 
immigration, for example, found the pro- 
cess of adaptation much easier, since 
these came in toto and included all the 
levels of their society. 


Coming, as they did, in large numbers 
and at about the same time, they were 
able to congregate together and to main- 
tain their social structure almost intact. 
This may have been a factor of strength 
in their new environment, but it also had 
the serious drawback of slowing up adap- 
tation to the new situation and the new 
needs. There have recently been some 
changes in the concepts of the policies of 
adaption to be adopted. At first it was 
generally held that the aim should be to 
stimulate assimilation into the prevailing 
society as soon as possible. More recently 
a number of sociologists and educators 
have begun to question this approach and 
to favor a policy of preserving the older 
forms as a means of maintaining a 
framework meaningful to its members. 
Eventually, it is hoped, the different 
groups would develop their own cultural 
forces leading them to adaptation. But 


then, again, this later theory may also be 
only wishful thinking. The economic 
conditions upon which their former 
ways of life were based no longer exist. 
It is doubtful whether the old forms can 
long play a constructive role in the new 
environment, with its competing, freer 
way of life, higher standard of living, 
etc. Unfortunately, as in many other si- 
miliar situations in other parts of the 
world — e. g. the Puerto Ricans in New 
York — the first results of this breaking 
down of old patterns are often negative, 
and, when joined with the poverty and 
slum conditions often connected with im- 
migration, are reflected in a higher inci- 
dence of violence, crime and other social 
disorders. 

The problem which faces Israel, here, 
therefore, is a complicated sociological 
one. Small parts of the problem are be- 
ing tackled individually by educators, so- 
cial workers, settlement workers, etc., but, 
as the Committee of Inquiry pointed out, 
what is needed is some body which could 
view the problem as a whole. Though it 
is known that the oriental population has 
grown to almost half of the total Jewish 
population, there has never yet been any 
full discussion of the implications of 
this situation on a national level. 

The Jewish Agency has, until the pre- 
sent time, been the most active agent in 
this field, and no amount of criticism can 
erase the great amount of productive work 
which the Agency has done in carrying 
out the successful settlement of large 
numbers of new immigrants. 83% of the 
present Agency budget is devoted to 
immigration and settlement. There are 
82 smallholders’ villages populated en- 
tirely or largely by immigrants from 
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North Africa. For most of the oriental 
immigrants the Jewish Agency’s role has 
been to care for temporary housing in 
the “maabarot’” and for permanent 
settlement. It has also educated thousands 
of underprivileged children by means of 
Youth Aliya, either in kibbutzim or in 
its own institutions. During recent years 
— after 1954 — the Agency has follow- 
ed a policy of ‘from ship to settlement,” 
bringing the new immigrants from the 
port directly to their new homes, usually 
in newly-established settlements in de- 
velopment areas. 


The principle involved here was a 
healthy one, since it aimed at finding 
productive employment for the immi- 
grants and in stimulating the growth of 
the development areas, without the ear- 
lier wasteful months and years in transi- 
tion camps. Statistically this policy may 
even be shown to have been successful, 
though, as Dr. Dov Joseph, the Treasurer 
of the Jewish Agency, told the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, while the role of the 
North African immigrants, for instance, 
in settlement, is greater than that of any 
other community, they were also the 
most affected by the process of desertion, 
and the numbers who had left the settle- 
ments and were in necd of other aid was 
very large. In practice the policy of 
“from ship to settlement” imposed upon 
the new immigrants a task which most 
of the better prepared and more ideolo- 
gically educated older inhabitants would 
have found difficulty in meeting. 

It is easier to build houses than to erect 
factories or to establish a self-supporting 
farm. In many cases the settlers were 
brought to villages where there were still 
no immediate means of  self-support. 


Some found employment in construction, 
still others were employed by the Agency 
and the Jewish National Fund in un- 
skilled development activity — clearing 
stones and planting trees. The process of 
adapting small traders and craftsmen to 
agriculture is a long and difficult. one. 
When to this lack of proper background 
and training were added the objective 
difficulties of establishing farms in new 
settlement areas under untried and often 
harsh conditions, the new farmers were 
often compelled, _ literally, 
the pangs of actual hunger. 


to suffer 


Even when paying farms were establish- 
ed the problems of adjustment to the new 
environment and occupations were still 
very great. It is not surprising that many 
of the new immigrants deserted the 
homes they were given and took them- 
selves and their families off to the larger 
towns, where, with the help of relatives, 
they were able to find a shack or a dark 
room in a slum. This is how Wadi Salib 
itself was populated. 


one is a strong feeling of deliberate 

discrimination among a large part of 
Israel's oriental population. It is certainly 
true that there has been tension between 
the “Ashkenazis” and the ‘Sephardis,” 
based on differences in culture, language, 
standard of living and social position, 
with the “Ashkenazi’”” European commu- 
nity enjoying dominant status. A recent 
survey of family savings in 1957—58 
prepared by the Bank of Israel has made 
these differences quite plain. The survey 
showed that veteran inhabitants of Euro- 
pean or American origin had an average 
yearly income of IL3,716, while inhabi- 
tants of Asian or African origin, in Isra- 
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el for the same period of time, earned 
an average of IL 2,746. European and 
American inhabitants who had come be- 
tween 1948 and 1954 earned an average 
of IL 2,914, while their Asian and Afri- 
can counterparts earned only IL 2,088. 
European and American immigrants who 
had come after 1955 were earning an 
average of IL 1,707, while Asians and 
Africans were earning only IL 1,418. 


There probably is a certain amount of 
conscious discrimination, but as one com- 
mentator wrote, the problem would seem 
rather to be one of a formal equality 
which itself actually intensified real in- 
equality. On a free labor market, with 
equal rights for all to compete for em- 
ployment, it is obvious that the better- 
trained, culturally more adaptable appli- 
cant stands the better chance. Primary 
school education is free and theoretically 
on an equal level for all children. But in- 
telligence tests based on European stand- 
ards quite often leave the oriental child 
at a disadvantage. The existence of large 
families occupying narrow quarters, the 
lack of privacy, the need to aid in sup- 
porting the family, and the debilitating 
effect of the slum area, make the theore- 
tically free and equal education become 
quite unequal. The first inevitable re- 
sult is a much smaller percentage of 
oriental children in secondary schools 
and universities; the long-range result is 
a perpetuation of a class structure marked 
by differences of origin, culture and 
shade of skin. (One step towards im- 
proving the situation in education has 
been a recent decision by the Ministry of 
Education lowering the level of marks 
required from students from these com- 
munities for entrance into secondary 


school. But the continued absence of free 
secondary education will of course re- 
main the chief obstacle, despite the large 
number of stipends granted.) 

The same “unequal equality” is appa- 
rent in the application of Israeli de- 
mocracy. Organized as they are in a very 
strong family and clan structure, it has 
been very hard for the individual to 
adapt himself to the principles of person- 
al choice and reasoned selection in po- 
litics. The lack of any previous know- 
ledge of democratic techniques has na- 
turally lent itself to machine politics in 
which it has become a customary practice 
for some parties to pay for votes, to buy 
up whole clans or to win support by 
offering direct and immediate benefits. 
This has had a negative effect on Israeli 
democracy itself; but it has had an even 
more demoralizing effect on the invidu- 
als, leading to a rejection of the party 
system which, for all its faults, is the only 
guarantee of a free political life. There 
is no paradox in the fact that Mapai, 
which has been the most successful in 
building such a party machine, is now 
often the chief target of attack in the 
present disturbances. And since Mapai 
has usually deliberately identified the 
Histadrut with herself, we find the 
Federation of Labor often attacked by 
the very people who need its protection 
most. 


Bv' the results of this “inequality” 

are most evident in the economic 
field. Here a vicious circle of cause and 
effect serves to keep the members of the 
North African community in a perman- 
ent lower status. Lacking the skills to 
find industrial employment, they usually 
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make up a large part of the unskilled 
labor reserve — the group suffering 
most from both chronic and seasonal un- 
employment. Burdened by large families, 
they are unable to raise their standard 
of living appreciably and usually cannot 
allow their children to receive the edu- 
cation they need in order to escape the 
circle. Unfortunately, the means which 
the Government has used to alleviate the 
problem have not always served the pur- 
pose. The funds which the Ministry of 
Welfare has at its disposal are necessarily 
limited. The small grants help to keep 
body and soul together but are not even 
intended, in most cases, to help towards 
a solution of the individual problem. 
“Avodat dahak’”’ (relief labor) had the 
well-meant aim of dividing available em- 
ployment funds as widely as possible and 
of doing so without competing with the 
normal employment market. In practice, 
however, it has had the demoralizing 
effect of making the recipient virtually 
unfit for permanent employment, while 
keeping him in a state of constant 
poverty. 

It would be wrong to suppose, how- 
ever, that there have been no positive 
achievements in favor of integration. De- 
spite all the problems we have listed 
above, the existence of a free and com- 
pulsory primary school education is the 
first guarantee of a long-range process 
of integration. The secondary schools are 
not free, but, as we have said, there are 
a large number of stipends, and recent 
interest in the problem will probably 
lead to a greater effort for secondary 
education for the depressed communities. 


It is the army, however, which is to- 
day the most effective means of integra- 


tion. Here members of all the different 
communities are brought together and 
must learn to work together. In many 
cases training in the army has been an 
opening to employment afterwards. The 
period of army service also plays a role 
in freeing the individuals from complete 
dependence on the family and clan and 
in helping them to look for new oppor- 
tunities. But some of the recent testi- 
mony offered by the Wadi Salib inhabi- 
tants before the Committee of Inquiry 
brought home the problem facing those 
who return from the Israeli army, with 
its equality and promise, to the dreary 
reality of the slum — to marry, rear 
large families and join the queues wait- 
ing for a day’s work at the employment 
of fice. 


These, then are the problems which 
suddenly burst into the headlines follow- 
ing the rioting in Wadi Salib in Haifa. 
The solutions certainly cannot be simple 
ones, and they will require activity on a 
number of levels. 


B” many commentators have point- 
ed out that it is most important 
to inaugurate a program to deal with the 
immediate problems. The slum areas 
have to be cleared and their inhabitants 
transferred to government housing, pre- 
ferably at subsidized low rentals. A more 
intensive system of job-training would 
seem to be called for. The demoraliz- 
ing system of “relief labor” should 
be abolished, with employable workers 
being given fully-paid and full-time la- 
bor, government-subsidized if necessary, 
which would train them to take their 
equal place on the labor market and 
give them a feeling of independence. 
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Finally, however, the country must re- 
cognize the fact that the tremendous task 
of absorbing, integrating and rehabilitat- 
ing large masses of new immigrants can- 
not, under Israeli conditions, be carried 
out by applying traditional economic con- 
cepts. The ‘“‘free’’ labor market, the 
“healthful” effects of a small dose of 
unemployment, the stabilization of the 
economy by freezing or keeping wages 
as low as possible, affect most seriously 
just those sections of the population 
which needs the greatest help, and work 
in direct contradiction to the aims for 
which the state was set up — the absorp- 
tion and integration of large masses of 
immigrants from all parts of world Jewry. 


All these suggestions, however, do not 


obviate the most obvious need of all — 
the development of an attitude of mu- 
tual understanding and tolerance between 
all parts of the Israeli community, and 
an organized effort to remove prejudice 
and discrimination based on intra-com- 
munal solidarity. The authorities will 
probably never again make the fatal mis- 
take of erecting modern housing for 
newly-arrived immigrants from Europe, 
while the older immigrants watch en- 
viously from their huts. 

The recent riots came as a great shock 
to Israeli society. They uncovered some 
phenomena which must be remedied im- 
mediately if Israeli democracy is to be 
preserved. But most important — they 
must lead to a realistic long-range pro- 
gram of integration. 
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AMNON KAPELIUK 


THE IRAQI COMMUNISTS PRACTICE SELF-CRITICISM 


nN organization, number of members 
| and influence, the Iraqi Communist 
Party is the strongest Communist party in 
the Middle East. This fact would be 
enough to arouse interest in this party 
and its policies. But there is also another 
and more immediate reason for interest 
in the Iraqi Communist Party: the Party 
carries a great deal of weight in its count- 
ry, and more than once has been able to 
brake or accelerate political processes. 

For many years, prior to the revolu- 
tion, the Party was fiercely persecuted 
by the Iraqi rulers. Its members were 
thrown into prison and some of its lead- 
ers — among them its General-Secre- 
tary, Fahd —-were hung. The persecutions 
of the old regime, however, only served 
to make the party stronger. After the re- 
volution of July 14, 1958, the party 
came out of the underground strong and 
with a great deal of support in the street 
and particularly among the workers. One 
of its first activities was to set up or to 
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rehabilitate the various periphery organi- 
zations such as the Peace Movement, the 
Federation of Labor Unions, the Stu- 
dents’ Union, the Organization of De- 
mocratic Youth, and women’s, peasants’, 
teachers’ federations, etc. Its crowning 
achievement was to obtain control of the 
semi-military Popular Resistance Organi- 
zation. This was the first time that an 
Arab Communist movement was in pos- 
session of an armed force. This control 
over civilian organizations and the mi- 
litia often enabled the Party to fulfill a 
decisive role in the stormy developments 
which engulfed the country during the 
past year, and especially during the 
critical period of ‘Abd al-Wahhab ash- 
Shawwaf’s revolt in Mosul in March. 

In addition to its organizational acti- 
vities, the party also carried on a wide- 
spread political and ideological campaign. 
For some reason, this aspect, which has 
been of extreme importance, has won 
very little attention, though it should 
have been known that for the Commu- 
nists theory and practice are two sides of 
the same coin. 


The first problem which the CPI faced 
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was the question of the future relation- 
ships between the U.A.R. and the young 
Iraqi Republic. When the U.A:R. was 
established in the beginning of 1958, 
the Iraqi Communists, who were then 
still underground, welcomed the union. 
However, the continued persecution of 
Communists in the U.A.R., the character 
of the domestic regime and the liquida- 
tion of democratic freedoms soon cooled 
their enthusiasm. Then the July 14 re- 
volt followed and the concrete problem 
of Iraq’s relations with the U.A.R. came 
to the fore. In response to the activities 
of the supporters of union, who wanted 
to turn Iraq into a ‘‘second Syria,” the 
CPI called a plenary meeting of its Cen- 
tral Committee at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1958, to discuss the situation. 

The conclusions were published in a 
proclamation which was distributed 
throughout Iraq and which opposed 
union within the framework of the 
U.A.R., and suggested federation be- 
tween the two countries. 


The proclamation called for considera- 
tion of the special historic and material 
conditions of each Arab country and 
emphasized that “there will be no true 
Arab unity if it is established for the 
benefit of some limited group at the 
expense of the rest.” 


The proclamation also raised another 
reservation, declaring that it was impos- 
sible to create a democratic federal Arab 
republic as long as all or most of the 
Arab countries had still not won freedom 
and as long as the peoples had not yet 
decided, without pressure or outside in- 
tervention, and in accordance with the 
various democratic procedures, that they 
were interested in the establishment of 


such a republic. The statement criticized 
the negative results of the Egyptian- 
Syrian union and, in particular, the an- 
nulment of democratic freedoms in Syria, 
and the imposition of the ‘National 
Union” as the single government party. 
“Our people, Arabs and Kurds, are dis- 
turbed by the thought,” the proclamation 
continues, ‘‘that the regime may be built 
on the pattern of the U.A.R., which has 
not yet reached the level of true demo- 
cracy.” The proclamation also hinted that 
the immediate union would not leave the 
Iraqi economy sufficient possibilities for 
development. 

Only a few months passed before 
three plots against the republic were frus- 
trated. Two were stifled at birth (by 
Aref and Rashid Ali el-Kailani) and the 
third was overcome only after the Mosul 
bloodbath in March of this year. The 
plotters were all known to be support- 
ers of the U.A.R. and union. The tes- 
timony at the trials of the leaders of 
the Mosul rebellion later revealed that 
the U.A.R. had supported that revolt ac- 
tively. This event put the finishing touch 
to all slogans for union with the U.A.R 
in any form. The Communists attacked 
the U.A.R. with greater sharpness and 
even dropped the slogans for federal 
union. Instead of union, they now began 
to stress the need for national unity with- 
in the country — between the Arabs, 
Kurds and another national minorities, 
around the Iraqi National Government 
under the leadership of Kassem, the 
Sole Leader. 


p= ash-Shawwaf’s revolt, the Com- 
munists played a key role in mo- 
bilizing the masses in support of the re- 
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gime. This support was particularly im- 
portant during the first 24 hours of the 
revolt, before it was brought under con- 
trol. The authorities recognized the im- 
portance of the support given by the 
Communists — the only really organized 
force in Iraq — and eased Communist ac- 
tivity. The months of March and April 
of this year, during which U.A.R. anti- 
Communist propaganda reached its peak, 
were also peak months for the Iraqi 
Communists. But only a short while later, 
a number of harsh setbacks followed. 
Their repeated demands for participation 
in the government were rejected; party 
activities were not legalized, and even the 
National Union Front, established under 
Communist initiative, was refused recog- 
nition. The greatest failure came on the 
first anniversary of the revolution, when 
the Communists and their sympathizers 
carried out a slaughter among the Turco- 
mans in Kirkuk. This naturally aroused 
the anger of the authorities and eventu- 
ally led to a course of self-criticism on 
the part of the Iraqi Communists not 
only concerning this affair but also on a 
number of other important problems. 


A long article was published on Au- 
gust 2nd in the official organ of the 
party, Ittihad ash-Shaab, devoted to an 
analysis of Marxist-Leninist views on the 
use of violence. Discussing the events in 
Kirkuk, the author writes that ‘in answer 
to the activities of the black forces of 
reactionary provocation, a number of ir- 
regular events took place which were at 
times, as in the events of Kirkuk, fright- 
ful and horrible. We want to make it 
clear that the general policy of the Party 
is one of replying, in close solidarity 
with the government and under the slo- 


gan of the “defense of the Republic,” 
to adventurism and the provocations of 
imperialism and reaction. On the other 
hand, however, we absolutely reject the 
criminal acts against innocent individuals 
and methods of torture even against trai- 
tors and plotters...” The article explains 
in detail that Marxism and Leninism 
negate the use of terror and violence, 
although it leaves an opening by pointing 
out that at times it is necessary to use 
violence when imperialism and reaction 
force it on the people. 

Another issue of the same newspaper 
again carried an article of self-criticism 
on the Kirkuk events (this time, however, 
without mentioning the name explicitly). 


Here the author writes that the dem- 
ocratic social organizations (the name 
given the organizations in which Com- 
munist influence is strong or complete) 
had indeed made a number of mistakes 
of secondary importance, but that mis- 
takes were inevitable: “Only those who 
do not do anything do not make mis- 
takes.” And in another place in the same 
issue we read: “If we have not criticized 
the terrible violations which occurred in 
Kirkuk in reply to the provocation, it is 
only because we did not have the full 
details about them. The Communists are 
in favor of a policy of a firm hand 
against all violators of law and order.” 

The most penetrating self-criticism 
however, was published in the Commu- 
nist party organ on August 3, in the 
resolutions of the plenary sessions of the 
Central Committee of the Party which 
met after the Kirkuk events. This was 
the most important statement since the 
proclamation of September 1958, which 
we discussed above. 
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T he report, of course, pointed with pride 
to the manifold activities of the Party 
and to the aid the Party had given 
the Government in the latter's efforts 
against subversion. The Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of Iraq 
declared that the Iraqi revolution was a 
“bourgeosie democratic popular revolu- 
tion” but, at the same time, criticized the 
previous evaluations of the national bour- 
geosie and of the Iraqi national regime: 
these mistaken evaluations had underrat- 
ed the role of the national bourgeosie in 
the national struggle. The report also 
pointed out that at one time the Party 
had exaggerated in estimating the possi- 
bilities of deterioration in government 
policy. Because of this, it had more than 
once adopted inflexible positions which 
had disturbed the relationships with 
the authorities and other national forces. 
The report also criticized the Communist 
demand for participation in the govern- 
ment: though the demand was correct in 
essence, the results of the demand itself, 
and of the mistaken methods in which 
the slogan was raised, aroused negative 
reactions and damaged relations of the 
Party with the national regime. Because 
of its interest in unity, the Party had 
been compelled to drop its campaign for 
participation in the government. 


The report also criticized the establish- 
ment of the ‘National Union Front” 
(which has since disappeared from the 
Communist press). In order to withstand 
reaction and imperialism, it was necessary 
to unite all the national forces in a 
broad front. In this way, the ‘National 
Union Front,” which was to include all 
the stable democratic forces in the count- 
ry, was formed. But the manner of its 


establishment and of its announcement at 
a time of growing differences of opinion, 
did not facilitate the achievement of its 
aims; they served instead to intensify the 
existing differences and to damage the 
cause of cooperation between the Party 
and other national forces, and especially 
with the national regime. 

Further on, the report warned the 
members of the Party against violating 
party principles or the laws of the repub- 
lic and threatened to make punishment 
for infringement heavier in the future. 
The report pointed out that the Party 
calls for intensified propaganda among 
the masses to bring violence to an end. 

The report also discussed the prin- 
ciples of the democratic regime and 
pointed out that the republic’s success in 
overcoming the difficulties in its path 
was due to its adherence to the principles 
of “guided democracy”: freedom for the 
people and limitation of activity for the 
enemies of the revolution. The signs of 
retreat which can be distinguished at the 
present time are caused by the abandon- 
ment of this policy. 

In discussing inner party activity, the 
report pointed out that growth had been 
slow in the first months of the revolu- 
tion but that afterwards the Party had 
opened a campaign to broaden its mem- 
bership. Here it had had to face the 
problem of overcoming the dogmatic and 
sectarian viewpoint which wanted to pre- 
vent the Party from being flooded, as 
well as the opposite tendency to open 
the Party to every sympathizer. 

There were also other serious prob- 
lems which the Party had difficulty in 
overcoming. One of the most important 
of these was the fact that its organiza- 
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tions remained in a state of formal 
illegality, though political activity was 
permitted. This situation made it diffi- 
cult for the leadership to maintain effect- 
ive control over the base, and led to 
faulty fulfillment of party policy on the 
part of some of the less experienced 
party organizations. The Central Com- 
mittee’s report also pointed out that the 
principle of collective leadership had also 
been violated more than once. There 
were cases where the authority of the 
Central Committee was superseded and 
where critical comments on the part of 
the membership were not accorded the 
attention they deserved. A number of 
leaders (not mentioned by name) were 
criticized for having been guilty of these 
faults. 

The Central Committee adopted a res- 
olution to encourage criticism and self- 
criticism, to formulate special rules for 


the acceptance of members into the 
Party, to recommend the purging of party 
ranks in order to remove opportunistic 
elements, and to review the constitution 
of the Party with a view to revision. 

The report which we have dis- 
cussed here on the basis of a summarized 
version in Ittihad ash-Sha’ab will soon 
appear in full in book form. But even 
the summarized version reveals that not 
everything is in order in the Iraqi Com- 
munist Party. But the decision to pub- 
lish this internal criticism seems to be 
based on the assumption that the Party is 
still strong and influential and able to 


allow itself to wash its linen in public. 
Kassem has been all the more ready to 
accept the Communists’ self-criticism on 
the Kirkuk affair since, with the re- 
newed anti-Iraqi campaign on the part of 
the U.A.R., he needed them once again. 
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GEORGE KIRK 


AN EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


A lecture read to the Institute of 
Oriental Studies of the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, May 14, 1959. It was the 
counterpart of a paper entitled Utility and 
Self-Will in the Middle East, that was 
read to the thirteenth Annual Conference 
sponsored by the Middle East Institute in 
Washington, D.C. in March 1959, and is 
printed in Middle East Report, 1959, 
edited by William Sands. 


* me say at the start how grateful 
I am to the Government of Is- 
rael for having invited me, of all 
people, to revisit the Alt-Nex Land — 
‘nore than twenty-three years since I 
first came here as a student, and al- 
most twelve years since I was last on 
this side of the armistice lines. In a 
few all-too-short days I have traversed 
the land from Eilat to the Lebanese 
border and from the Holy City to the 
shores of the Great Sea. I was present 
at your Independence Day parade in 


Tel Aviv; and above all, I have been 
privileged to revisit the scene of my 
early studies, the Negev, and see some- 
thing of Professor Evenari’s reconstruc- 
tions of its past agriculture’ which may 
be its future agriculture also. God 
speed the plough, both there and 
throughout your land: the turned sod, 
like the desert, is politically neutral. 
You have not invited me here this 
evening simply to hear me pay com- 
pliments which others, your own kins- 
men in the Diaspora, can pay with a 
sense of belonging that I can never 
share, Instead, I have been struck with 
the fittingness with which you have 
timed this meeting this evening: an 
example of the symbolism which your 
forefathers bequeathed to ours. Three 
days ago you were celebrating Memo- 
rial Day; two days ago, Independence 
Day; yesterday you were returning to 
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the normal routine; and this evening 
you bring me in, the advocatus dia- 
boli, as the emetic after the feast, on 
the anniversary by our calendar of the 
expiry of the Palestine Mandate ! 

As a student of the modern history 
of the Middle East I have naturally 
been much concecned with Imperial- 
ism, in its contemporary aspects but 
also as a phenomenon going back into 
ancient history. There is no doubt that 
the motives of an imperialist movement 
have often been exclusively  self-re- 
garding and frankly predatory. I am 
thinking of the English nabobs in 
18th-century India, or of settlers in 
early 20th-century Rhodesia and Kenya; 
of the French in mid-19th-century Al- 
geria; of the paleface driving the Amer- 
ican Indians off their hunting-grounds, 
and sometimes expropriating them a 
second time from their reservations 
when oil was discovered under the 
seemingly worthless acres. 


But at a later phase of an imperial- 
ist movement we sometimes find en- 
lightened imperialists whose attitude 
was not simply self-regarding: men 
who followed policies that  ap- 
proximated to Jeremy Bentham’s uti- 
litarian principle, ‘the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number.’ I am 
thinking of men like Lord Cromer in 
Egypt, or Marshal Lyautey in Morocco, 
or President Theodore Roosevelt, and 
of the High Commissionerships of Sir 
Herbert Samuel and Lord Plumer in 
this land. It is true, of course, that 
even in such men the impartiality of 
pure utilitarianism may never be en- 
tirely free from the taint of national 
self-interest; but such men at least have 


a concept of the common good which 
is beyond the reach of most of us 
ordinary men. 

That there was this element of ‘the 
greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber’ behind all the “A” Mandates set 
up after the First World War is, I 
think, certain; even though the Powers 
that exercised those mandates were at 
the same time moved by self-interest. 
The other day as I was travelling about 
Israel I was speculating, to the com- 
panion whom your Foreign Office 
sent with me, about how things might 
have gone if the Middle Eastern man- 
dates had been created by the Treaty of 
Berlin in 1878, on the eve of your 
First Aliyah, instead of at Versailles in 
1919. For by 1919 the concept of self- 
determination had reached the Levant 
which forty years earlier knew it not; 
and self-determination, crudely applied, 
inevitably conflicted with the mandates 
in so far as they geniunely sought 
the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number and were not distorted by the 
special interests of Britain and France. 

I do not propose to discuss here the 
propriety or impartiality of A. J. Bal- 
four’s assertion in August 1910 that 
the establishment of a Jewish national 
home in Palestine was ‘of far pro- 
founder import than the desires and 
prejudices of the 700,000 Arabs who 
now inhabit that ancient land.’* It is 
enough for my present discourse that 
for ten years after that date two success- 
ive High Commissioners, Sir Herbert 


2. See Sir E. L. Woodward and Rowan 
Butler: Documents on British Foreign 
Policy, 1919—1939, series I, vol. IV, 
no. 242, p. 345. 
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Samuel and Lord Plumer, upheld the 
‘greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber’ principle tolerably well, until the 
principle was gradually submerged in 
the Wailing Wall dispute, the 1929 
riots, the Passfield White Paper, and 
the ignominious MacDonald ‘black 
letter’ — ignominious, that is, in re- 
vealing the vacillations of a Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. I do not 
wish to allocate the blame for those 
three years of deterioration in Palestine: 
there were failures of statesmanship on 
all three sides, Arab, British, and Zio- 
nist (I put them in the order of the 
European alphabet). My point is that 
already by 1931 self-will was in the 
ascendant in this League of Nations 
mandated territory, and the ‘greatest 
happiness of the greatest number’ of 
its inhabitants was already in retreat, 
before Adolf Hitler came to power 
and steered Germany and Europe into 
a new Dark Age. 

That satanic influence left its mark 
on all of us: on those like you who 
suffered directly at its hands, and on 
those like us who were less vulnerable 
to its madness but were almost equally 
driven to desperate expedients for sur- 
vival. Winston Churchill’s comment on 
the Anglo-Soviet invasion of Persia in 
1941, inter arma silent leges,® applies 
to us all, and to you. 

One obvious consequence of the up- 
heavals of the past twenty-five years 
has been the almost complete collapse 
of the Western imperialisms, and the 
emergence of a whole crop of newly- 





3. ‘In wartime legality has nothing to 
say’: Churchill; The Second World 
War, U.S. edition, iii. 482. 


independent states in Asia and Africa: 
states among which Israel is one of 
the smallest in size but not in human 
potential. This process of state-building 
has greatly affected Western relations 
with these new countries, and the pro- 
cess is far from complete. At the 
annual conference of the Middle East In- 
stitute in Washington last March one 
after another American speaker ad- 
monished us about the subconscious 
survival of a ‘paternalistic’ attitude to- 
wards these newly-independent states : 
until, when my turn came to speak, 
I was moved to say as a corrective that 
the paternalism of the mid-nineteenth 
century family was certainly outmoded; 
but was it necessarily a sign of prog- 
ress to see it replaced, in the mid- 
twentieth century, by the prevailing 
wave of juvenile delinquency ?* 

Am I being too pessimistic, or too 
cynical, or just a middle-aged British 
Tory when I say that the phrase ‘ju- 
venile delinquency’ seems to me to 
apply very well to a good deal of the 
behavior of the newly-independent 
states today ? I am not addressing my- 
self to Israel; but I am reminded that, 
when the Iraqi revolution broke on us 
last July, I had just been reading Jo- 
seph Conrad’s novel Nostromo and 
had been struck by his summing-up 
of Central American politics sixty years 
ago as ‘the continuous political changes, 
the constant ‘saving of the country’... a 
puerile and bloodthirsty game of mur- 
der and rapine played with terrible 
earnestness by depraved children.”* I 
cannot think of a better description of 





4. See Middle East Report, 1959, p.92 
5. Nostromo, p. 49. 
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the campaign of abuse and counter- 
abuse, plot and counter-plot that has 
recently disfigured the relations be- 
tween the United Arab Republic and 
Iraq than the ‘terrible earnestness’ of 
depraved children.’ Or again in Ghana, 
a country with which you are cultivat- 
ing close relations, the Minister of 1n- 
formation was recently reported as say- 
ing, ‘We are going to do things in 
our own way... If a person is acquitted 
in court, that does not mean he is in- 
nocent... The Government is in a 
better position to judge than the 
courts.’"* Or when Colonel Grivas was 
given a hero’s welcome in Cyprus re- 
cently, he was reported as saying, ‘I 
leave Cyprus with my conscience clear’; 
and I was reminded that he and his 
EOKA had managed to kill about twice 
as many of their fellow-Greeks than 
they had of the British ‘oppressors.’ 
There is the same, or greater, disparity 
in the casualties inflicted by the so- 
called ‘national liberation forces’ in 
Algeria or by the unspeakable Mau- 
Mau. One wonders to what extent such 
movements are entitled to call them- 
selves ‘national.’ Your own resistance 
movement, which was genuinely nation- 
al, did not spend its time killing 
other Jews between 1944 and 1947! 

In an entirely non-political context’ 
C. S. Lewis speaks of ‘the intoxicated 
will... slowly poisoning the intelligence 
and affections... the terrible slavery of 
appetite and hate and economics and 
government which our race knows so 


6. Thomas F. Brady, New York Times 
News of the Week, April 19, 1959. 

7. In his allegorical ‘science-fiction’ story 
Perelandra, ch. x. 


well.’ This intoxication of will and 
appetite has become increasingly in- 
fectious in this world of rapid commu- 
nications, so that there is an inevitable 
interplay of intoxicated wills between 
(and again I am taking the names in 
alphabetical order, not in priority of 
responsibility) a David Ben-Gurion® and 
an Ernest Bevin, between an Abdul 
Nasser, a Churchill, a Dulles, an Eden, 


Kassem. 
M y Own country’s imperial record 
is marked with a number of 
black stains which the most partial 
historian can never fully explain away : 
three centuries of exploitation of the 
majority in Ireland; some aspects of 
the South African War; the penal 
example made of the Egyptian village 
of Dinshawai; the Amritsar massacre 
in 1919; some events in this land 
which you will recall for yourselves; 
the conflict of wills in the Suez Canal 
zone in 1951—52° and 1956. Apart 
from these national sins, I freely con- 
fess that I personally have given way 
to nationalist rancor and self-will at 
some points in my published writings, 
and shall doubtless do so again in the 
future, so feeble is the human ten- 
dency towards the light. 


8. For an alleged ‘personality cult’ of Ben 
Gurion, see A. V. Sherman, in Com- 
mentary, 27 (April 1959), 353. 

9 ‘The British Ambassador is like a Ca- 
nute trying to hold back the tide of 
Egyptian indiscretion and the resulting 
(British) military action, conscious all 
the time that policy can be wrecked 
by its blind momentum’ (The Cairo 
correspondent of The Times, December 
24, 1951). 
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But having made this confession for 
my country and myself, I am embol- 
dened, as I gradually work towards my 
conclusion, to ask the question, ‘Is it 
well in Zion ?’ During these ten days 
I have seen, as I said at the beginning, 
much to admire unreservedly, on the 
level both of your material achievement 
and of your constructive faith and will. 
And yet my short sojourn in the land 
has raised in me two interrelated re- 
servations which in honesty I feel 
impelled to bring to your notice. 
Last Sabbath evening I was taken on 
the tour of the old synagogues of 
Jerusalem with the other tourists; and 
as we stood on a piece of open ground 
in the Bokharan quarter and watched the 
sunlight fading on the Mount of Olives, 
I was half listening to the eloquent 
guide-lecturer and half contemplating 
what the Mount of Olives meant for us 
Catholics: not just a piece of Biblical 
archaeology or the scene of a pathetic- 
ironic event nineteen centuries ago, but 
the ‘Blessed is He that cometh in the 
Name of the Lord’ that we chant or say 
just before the Consecration in every 
Mass — when my attention was drawn 
to the lecturer, describing emotionally to 
his audience the massacre of the seven- 
ty Jews in April 1948 at Shaikh Jarrah 
yonder. I do not question his right to 
do so; but he did not mention the 
massacre of the 250 Arab villagers at 
Dair Yasin a few days earlier;** and who 
would dare to say that doctors, nurses, 
and professors are more precious than 
fellaheen in the sight of the Almighty 


10.See my Middle East, 1945—1950, pp. 
260—1. 


God who is adored by Judaism, Christ- 
ianity, and Islam alike ? 

Secondly, as we were passing the cita- 
del at Acre I was told that you have 
made the execution chamber there a na- 
tional shrine**. Again I have no objec- 
tion; it is your right. But is there a me- 
morial on the southern wing of the King 
David Hotel to the ninety-one Jews, Bri- 
tish, and Arabs who were sent to their 
deaths there by the intoxicated self-will 
of angry men ?* If there is such a me- 
morial, I have not been shown it. 

The history of all mankind is marked 
by high and splendid achievements, but 
also by crimes and follies of which none 
of us is guiltless, no, not one. If I have 
dwelt more on the dark side than the 
bright, it is not that I ignore the high 
lights — only that they have been the 
more publicized in the last two centuries 
of humanistic complacency in the West. 
When we achieve something memorable, 
we do not of ourselves, but of the opera- 
tion of God’s grace in us. But as for 
the other things — the Dinshawais and 
the Amritsars, the Bergen Belsens and 
the Katyn Forests, the Hiroshimas and 
the Port Saids, the Dair Yasins and the 
Shaikh Jarrahs — this is not merely what 
man does to his fellow-man; that is only 
the superficial aspect. This is how man 
repays God, the God who made him in 
His own image (as your forefathers dis- 
covered); the God who of His own will 
(as our forefathers discovered) became 


11.For the execution by the British of 
Jewish extremists (‘terrorists’) in the 
last years of the Mandate, see ibid., 
pp. 233-4, 240-2) 244 n. 4. 

12. See ibid., pp. 221-2. This act of vio- 
lence preceded by six months any of 
the executions just mentioned. 
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Man for us men and for our salvation, 
suffered and was buried, and rose again. 
Question — reject —the historicity if you 
must, the theological truth is plain: that 
every day each one of us crucifies God 
afresh, and God forgives him afresh. 
This is the tragic paradox of our human 
condition, of which the study of history 
and politics only touches the symptoms 
without reaching the causes; and I feel 
that I cannot do better than quote, in 
conclusion, an Anglican theologian of a 
hundred years ago: 

If the doctrine of rulers reigning 


ZE'EV KATZ 


by the Grace of God is cast aside as ob- 
solete doctrine... then I can see no hope 
of growth, nothing but endless vicis- 
situde: a continual return to the point 
from which we started; republics succeed- 
ing monarchies; empires swallowing up 
republics, theories trying to do justice 
for facts; facts overwhelming theories; 
men crying for liberty of thought, then 
crying as loudly for an tron despotism 
which shall crush all thought.” 


13. Quoted by Alec Vidler: The Theology 
of F. D. Maurice (1948), 196. 


DEMILITARIZING THE MIDDLE EAST 


O ne of the outstanding facts about 
East-West negotiations until now 
is that despite the dynamic and fateful 
developments which have recently taken 
place in the Middle East, both sides in 
the negotiations have almost completely 
avoided Middle East affairs — concen- 
trating all their attention on Berlin as 
well as on the general problems of Ger- 
many and European security. But even 
during the first part of the Geneva Con- 
ference dynamic Nikita Khrushchev, then 
in Albania, widened the framework by 
suggesting the demilitarization of the 
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Balkans. He even went further and 
spoke of demilitarizing the whole of 
the Mediterranean basin, which would be 
transformed into a “pacific region.” This 
suggestion in itself affects a considerable 
part of the Middle East directly. In con- 
trast to the last year’s inter-bloc negotia- 
tions, which were brought on by the in- 
tervention in Lebanon, the present nego- 
tiations have been motivated by the Ber- 
lin-European crisis. Despite this, how- 
ever, it seems to us that it will be im- 
possible to avoid a discussion of the 
problems of the Middle East as well. Mr. 
Khrushchev’s remarks were only added 
testimony to this fact. This will be true 
especially if the powers draw closer to- 
wards some settlement of the problems 
of Berlin and Europe. They may then 
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attempt to discuss some possible mutually 
acceptable solution to the Middle Eastern 
region. 

Plans aiming to change the unfortun- 
ate situation at present existing in the 
Middle East have been published at 
various times. Recent events have un- 
fortunately not improved the situation. 
The region now needs some bold pro- 
gram which would help soothe the spirits 
and relax the tensions between the coun- 
tries within it, not less than it needed 
these a year or two ago. It seems, how- 
ever, that such a plan must aim not at 
furthering the interests of one bloc alone, 
but at an attempt to win mutual agree- 
ment. We may point out here that it is 
not necessary to raise any new sugges- 
tions other than those already offered by 
each of the two sides, On the contrary, 
the plan may combine suggestions and 
plans offered by representatives of both 
the East and West at different times and 
on different occasions. 


No peace program for the Middle 
East can ignore the problem of the demil- 
itarization of the region. The true ques- 
tion is rather of what kind of demilitari- 
zation and over what part of the Middle 
East. Soviet diplomacy has been working 
for a long time for the demilitarization 
of the Middle East as a whole, and par- 
ticularly of Turkey and Iran, which bor- 
der on the Soviet Union and which 
are affiliated to Western defense al- 
liances. However, the Western Powers, as 
well as the governments of these two 
countries themselves, at this stage vigo- 
rously oppose any such demilitarization. 
The governments of these countries feel 
themselves to be standing against the 
giant force of the Soviet Union, and 


believe that they can secure their defense 
only by maintaining close ties with the 
Western Powers. In this situation it 
would seem that the possibilities of de- 
militarizing the whole of the Middle 
East region are almost non-existent. 


We must therefore concentrate on a 
more limited program liable to be accept- 
ed by both sides. One program approach- 
ing this aim might be a plan to demili- 
tarize a more limited area, not including 
the whole of the Middle East but only 
the five states at its center — Israel and 
its neighbors and Iraq. Such an agree- 
ment would not include Saudi Arabia, 
where there are American bases whose 
future existence or liquidation is the 
business of Saudi Arabia and the Unit- 
ed States. In any case, Saudi Arabia’s mi- 
litary strength is not a threat to any other 
state in the Middle East. By this agree- 
ment this extensive and important strate- 
gic area, stretching from the Libyan de- 
sert to the Persian Gulf and from the 
mountains of Turkey to the upper reaches 
of the Nile, and populated by 40,000,000 
people, would be demilitarized and kept 
free of any atomic weapons, rocket bases, 
or foreign bases of any kind. The count- 
ries of the region would also obligate 
themselves not to join any military 
alliance with any of the Big Powers, nor 
to import or to produce any more heavy 
military equipment such as planes, tanks, 
warships, etc. The agreement would also 
include clauses for the gradual limitation 
of armies until they reach about half 
their present size. It is obvious that in 
order to guarantee the effective execution 
of this agreement it will be necessary to 
set up special control agencies which will 
be able to move freely throughout all the 
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countries of the “demilitarized region of 
the Middle East.” 


The initiative towards an agreement of 
this kind could come from the countries 
involved or from the Great Powers. In 
order for the plan to work effectively, 
however, the ultimate agreement of all 
the factors is necessary. This writer is of 
the opinion that any side initiating such 
a program for the Middle East would 
gain political profit and enjoy the grati- 
tude of public opinion. Israel could en- 
joy the benefits of such an initiative 
most of all. 


aged individuals in official posi- 

tions in Israel have criticized the 
suggestion for the neutralization of the 
center of the Middle East by declaring 
that they would be ready to accept it 
only if Israel was first put on a level 
of equality in military equipment with 
the large supplies given to the Arab 
countries. There are also some who argue 
against any such agreement for fear that 
in the event of an embargo on arms 
shipments to the Middle East, the auto- 
cratic Arab states would find ways of 
obtaining military supplies from the 
authoritarian countries of the Communist 
bloc, while democratic Israel would be 
dependent for supplies on the countries 
of the West and would not be able to 
obtain them. It would seem therefore 
that any such agreement would be in fa- 
vor of the Arabs. One of those close to 
official circles in Israel expressed these 
arguments in the following words: 
“While we suffocate for lack of arms 
and heavy equipment, and are compelled 
to maintain a small army according to 
the agreement, the Arabs will be able to 


smuggle considerable quantities of wea- 
pons and quietly and securely prepare for 
our destruction. Has not the ban been 
violated in every place where an embargo 
was imposed: in Korea, Indo-China, even 
here in Palestine ?” 


There are others who argue that such 
an agreement would weaken Israel’s mil- 
itary preparedness and the defensive spi- 
rit animating our people. Such an agree- 
ment would also open Israel even more 
to the control of foreign agencies carry- 
ing out the agreement and would, in gen- 
eral, decrease Israel’s maneuverability 
in foreign policy and make it impossible 
for her to enter military alliances with 
France or the United States if such op- 
portunities offered themselves. 


There is indeed a grain of truth in 
these arguments, and the demilitarization 
of the center of the Middle East does 
hold certain dangers. For such an agree- 
ment to be reached good will on the part 
of the Great Powers would undoubtedly 
be needed. Any Power opposing the ag- 
reement could find ways of smuggling 
arms into any country it wanted, and 
thereby explode the whole agreement. A 
strong and efficient control able to pre- 
vent any country in the region from 
smuggling arms from other countries 
beside the Great Powers would also be 
needed. But in replying to these dangers 
and criticisms we must ask whether now, 
when arms are flowing freely and in 
tremendous quantities (relatively) to the 
countries of the region, and when Iraq 
and other Arab countries are receiving 
heavy equipment both from Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union, the situa- 
tion was any better for the region and 
for Israel. Under these conditions, will 
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Israel ever be able to achieve equality 
of arms with the Arabs ? And if she 
does achieve it, for how long ? Does this 
situation offer Israel greater guarantees 
that the Arabs will not attack her (or to 
the Arabs that Israel will not do the 
same to them) ? Have we become so 
accustomed to the high military tension 
and the relatively gigantic security expen- 
ditures as to feel that the decrease of 
both of these would be abnormal and 
something to be feared ? Is it not clear 
that the benefits which Israel, the Arab 
countries, the Middle East as a whole, 
are liable to derive from such an agree- 
ment are many times greater than the 
dangers it holds ? 

Could such an agreement, however, 
win the consent of the Great Powers ? 
It seems to me that at the present time, 
and precisely the present time, the possi- 
bilities are better than ever before in the 
past that the Powers would welcome such 
an agreement. The Soviet Union, which 
is urging the demilitarization of various 
regions throughout the world, would not 
be able to veto a plan for the demilitari- 
zation of the center of the Middle East, 
one of the world’s worst trouble spots. 
The Soviet Union might also hope that 
the demilitarization of the center of the 
Middle East would be the beginning of 
the demilitarization of the whole region 
in the not too distant future. The Rus- 


sians have more than once suggested the 
demilitarization of the Middle East and 
an embargo on arms shipments to the 
region. The Western Powers, for their 
part, are interested in any step which 
would ease the tense situation between 
Israel and the Arab countries and be- 
tween the Arab countries themselves. The 
sale of arms to the Arab countries is now 
bringing greater political profit to the 
Communist bloc than to the West. It is 
difficult to know what the position of 
the Arab countries will be. But it seems 
that they have already been satiated with 
heavy equipment. Their problem is not 
one of a lack of arms, but of the ability 
to use them and the training of people 
able to handle them. They are also al- 
ready beginning to feel the dependency 
which comes from the supply of arms 
from one of the two blocs. 

Some plan for the demilitarization of 
the Middle East might, therefore, be of 
great interest for all the parties concern- 
ed. The impending Khrushchev-Eisen- 
hower meeting and the summit meeting 
which will probably follow would seem 
to create the proper atmosphere for such 
suggestions to find a ready ear. It would 
be a great pity if this opportunity to try 
to bring some peace to the Middle East 
were wasted because no one side had the 
daring or vision to suggest the demili- 
tarization of the Middle East. 





THE WORLD 


CEDRIC BELFRAGE 


AROUND US 


A VISITOR IN THE KIBBUTZ 


Fed on stories of the hardships endured 
by kibbutz pioneers, I had expected a mo- 
nastic “hairshirt’ element in the kibbutzim 
which would be at least embarrassing to a 
visitor from the world of fleshpot indivi- 
dualism. Certainly the hardships were 
everywhere manifest: in the newer kibbu- 
tzim they were still the daily portion, and 
would be for many years yet; in the 
older ones the ubiquitous air-raid shelters, 
the armed guards at night, the wound-scars 
and occasional missing limbs from Arab 
bullets, recalled another side of the perils 
of Israeli pioneering. But what I found, in 
settlements generally located near the bor- 
ders and sometimes almost on top of them, 
was an atmosphere of little tension and 
robust enjoyment of life. The work is hard 
— harder than it need be, for there are 
not enough pioneers to do the agricultural 
and industrial tasks the kibbutzim have 
undertaken, even with ultra-modern mecha- 
nization of techniques, The kibbutzim are 
exploited — and well aware of it — 
through high interest on loans for machin- 
ery and buildings. But the members ex- 
pect high living standards as the fruit of 
their toil, and lose no time in providing 
them as soon as the money becomes avail- 
able. As far as material standards go, the 
best kibbutzim dating back to the 20’s or 
early 30’s may be compared with Class A 
hotels of the “cottage” type in the Amer- 
ican West. At Kibbutz Hazorea — a 
shady paradise quite unrecognizable as the 
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place I visited 25 years ago, with Ph. D. 
refugees from Hitler living in chicken coops 
surrounded by nothing — I dined with 
the Herr Professor (now scientific farmer) 
kibbutzniks in a restaurant which can only 
be called the height of modern luxury. 
No more ideal places in which to raise 


a family could be imagined, and the child- 


ren — brown, healthy, radiating a sense 
of security and well-being — are the proof 
of it. Several of my kibbutz visits happened 
to coincide with the end of the school 
year; and the children moving from grade 
to high school, for the moment the VIP's 
of their communities, were giving shows, 
concerts, parties and exhibitions of their 
work for their parents and “aunts” and 
“uncles” (i. e. all the other kibbutz adults). 
Their behavior was as pleasant and con- 
siderate as it was self-assured and high- 
spirited. Children who were at all shy 
about joining in were a rare sight. Al- 
though young kibbutzniks live separately 
from (but always close to) their families, 
I have never seen anywhere more affec- 
tionate and relaxed relations on both sides 
between children and parents. At a typical 
grade-school graduation party, where a 
choir of small girls sang “Paul Robeson” 
songs in English, various children and pa- 
rents spoke extemporaneously and quite in- 
formally, after supper, the former about 
what they had learned, the latter about 
how it was for them in their lands of 
origin or in the kibbutz’s tough early days. 
Mothers and fathers raised in Hungary, 
Bulgaria and the Bronx drew many laughs 
with accounts in Hebrew of a child’s life 
in those places.) My own pleasure was 
reduced by the screaming of jet-planes 
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(presumably of French origin) through the 
night sky overhead; but no one seemed 
to share my feelings, and I considered what 
the possession of “their own” air force 
must mean to these parents — many of 
them with unbearable memories of their 
people’s defenselessness in European ghettos 
against those sworn to exterminate it. 


Both outside and inside Israel one often 
hears it said that the kibbutz movement 
is “dying out.’ The kibbutzniks themselves 
do not deny that people with the pioneer 
spirit, who are ready to be “born again” 
as anyone surely must be to embrace the 
collective way of living, are becoming 
harder to find and recruit. The “American 
way’ of dog-eat-dog individualism (actually 
the worst element in a national tradition 
once famous for its neighborly pioneers) 
is a potent infection throughout the “free 
world,” including Israel. Immigrants from 
socialist countries are usually anti-collectiv- 
ist by definition. Yet in the Negev, which 
is 60% of the country, Israel still presents 
a limitless scope for pioneer collectives, and 
indeed no other conceivable forces can and 
will face the hardships of this desert to 
win its potentially rich rewards. 


Growing hostility to the kibbutzim by 
the Right was to have been expected, and 
difficulties are being placed in their way 
by a government which, at the same time, 
knows it cannot do without them. From 
the Left the movement is criticized as 
“utopian socialism’ which, by fostering 
illusions) makes harder the struggle for a 
socialist Israel. The kibbutzniks, it is said, 
live in a world of their own, removed 
from the essential task of organizing the 
industrial proletariat. 

Many of them admit some validity in 
this criticism. They are living socialism -— 
or perhaps more correctly (excuse the ex- 
pression) communism — in their settle- 
ments, and this inevitably raises a certain 
barrier between them and people living 
and working under “normal” capitalist con- 
ditions. On the other hand their move- 
ment, aware of this danger, is a conscious- 
ly and deliberately political one, with all 


this implies in the theory and practice cf 
effecting social change. They take care tu 
prepare their children early for the re- 
alities of the outside world — to which 
they all must adjust when called for army 
service — by frequent expeditions to cities, 
factories and other types of co-operative 
settlements. They keep themselves well 
versed in national and world affairs, con- 
duct all kinds of political operations on 
the “outside,” and strive within admitted 
limitations to maintain contact with the 
Jewish — and also the Arab — masses. 
Their Arab operations — organizing youth 
clubs, bringing groups into the kibbutzim 
for modern agricultural training, providing 
forums for free expression of the Arab 
point of view, etc. — are a major in- 
fluence for good among Israel’s justifiably 
aggrieved minority people. 


My own impression is that, if the efforts 
are not slackened against political and 
social isolation, the existence of the kibbu- 
tzim is more than justified as a laboratory 
experiment in communal living. Theirs is 
but a small part of the world-wide exper- 
iments now going on, but it is in some 
ways a unique one. Their conviction, surely 
justified by recent history, is that two in- 
terlocking problems are involved in the 
successful establishment of socialism: a 
change not only in economic relations but 
in ways of and attitudes towards daiiy 
life. The second problem requires much 
study and trial and error, and a solution 
cannot be expected to spring fully-fledged 
from the womb of economic change. 

In these kibbutzim’s weekly “town meet- 
ings” the theory of communal living is un- 
der continuous and lively discussion. One 
comparatively new problem — only the 
older kibbutzim as yet have to face it — 
is to make life as satisfactory as possible 
for the old people. For the sake of the 
old people themselves, and of the health 
of the whole community, compulsory “re- 
tirement” as in the outside world is con- 
sidered undesirable. Although no _ longer 
capable of heavy work, these people want 
to continue to make themselves useful. In 
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the kibbutzim they may be assigned to 
looking after the babies or work in the 
tailoring shop, or to light jobs in factories 
which the communities erect with this 
special problem in mind. 

I found the kibbutzniks very conscious 
of the danger of overconcentration on the 
community to the detriment of individual 
development. While they have deliberateiy 
turned themselves into peasants and work- 
ers, they organize cultural activities of 
every kind and give the utmost encourage- 
ment to individual cultural talent. Two 
communities I visited had made it possible 
for young and promising members to study 
art abroad. In some cases writers and ar- 
tists are partially released from other work, 
but I found none of these who was not 
enthusiastic about the combination of 
their own work with manual, communal 
toil. They said that this made their work 
better than it would be if they did it in 
insulation like “normal’’ writers and ar- 
tists. As far as art is concerned, the com- 
parison between the work I saw by kibbutz- 
niks and by Israeli artists living “normal” 
lives seemed to bear this out. And I must 
add that a cobbling job was never more 
skilfully and expeditiously done than by 
a poetess who fixed a broken-down shoe 
of mine in one kibbutz. (I confess I did 
not see any of her poetry.) 

With almost all of their clothing made 
by their own tailors, and the “shopping” 
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MA‘RUF AR-RASAFI 


Hardly a fortnight after the July 1958 
revolution in Iraq, Brigadier Kassem, 
despite his other preoccupations, proclaim- 
ed the late outstanding poet, Ma’ruf ar- 
Rasafi, the national poet of Iraq. Kassem 
ordered a monument to be erected in his 
honor, which he intended to unveil on 
March 16, 1959, the fourteenth anniver- 


done by one woman for the whole member- 
ship, one might expect a monotonous 
sameness in the kibbutzniks’ appearance. 
But the attention to individual tastes is 
surprising: I never saw two women in a 
well-established kibbutz wearing similar 
dresses, and when rigged out in their 
“best”? they will stand fashion-minded com- 
parison with American women of the 
middle-income group. 

If one asks a “normal” Israeli who com- 
plains of life’s strains and difficulties why 
he doesn’t join a kibbutz, he will gener- 
ally reply: ‘Well, I want to be free.” 
This attitude, while partially understand- 
able, is certainly an expression of the “free 
world’s” growing confusion as to the mean- 
ing of freedom. It suggests that acceptance 
of communal responsibilities and disciplines 
negates freedom. This is utterly denied by 
kibbutzniks, who speak on the contrary of 
“the joy of liberation from material needs;” 
but the task of persuading those who have 
not studied kibbutz life for themselves re- 
mains a tough one. Kibbutz life is cer- 
tainly not for work-shirkers who want to 
get more than they put in, nor for camels 
seeking passage through a needle’s eye be- 
cause they lack imagination and faith in 
man. But far from dying out, the vanguard 
kibbutz movement is contributing signifi- 
cantly to the outline of the life we shall 
all live within the next century, if we 
don’t blow ourselves up. 


IRAQ’S CONSCIENCE 


sary of the poet's death. To celebrate the 
occasion, a thousand medals were struck 
bearing an engraved image of the poet, 
to be distributed among the many Arab, 
Asian and European writers and political 
leaders who were invited to come to 
Baghdad to join in the celebrations. 
However, because of the Shawwaf re- 
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bellion, the celebrations were postponed 
for a month. On April 16 General Kassem 
ordered the three-day festivities to start, 
and in his inaugural speech on the occa- 
sion he solemnly declared that he would 
follow in the footsteps of his great mentor, 
that the Arab nation might be thoroughly 
cleansed of all corruption and misgovern- 
ment. 

When it is remembered that Rasafi was a 
lifelong enemy of the old regime, Kassem’s 
decision to honor the neglected and 
persecuted poet posthumously was logical 
enough. He had, however, another motive: 
to rally behind him the Iraqi writers and 
intellectuals, most of whom had come to 
regard Rasafi as their revered teacher and 
leader. 


Not that Rasafi’s talents and influence 
were completely disregarded in Royalist Iraq. 
The fact is that when Feisal I ascended 
the throne, he invited Rasafi, who was then 
working as a teacher in an Arab school in 
Jerusalem, to return to Baghdad, successive- 
ly appointing him as Inspector of Schools, 
lecturer in the Baghdad Higher Teachers 
Seminary, and lastly Member of Parliament 
for Muntafik, a southern province in Iraq. 

Yet, despite all the favors shown him, 
he remained an outspoken critic of the 
regime, He often snubbed the King, who, 
patient and lenient that he was, did no 
more than gently remonstrate with him. All 
indulgence, however, ceased after Feisal’s 
death. From then on Rasafi was hounded 
and persecuted, and had to retire to Fallu- 
ja, an obscure village on the Euphrates. 
After spending ten years there he moved 
to Kadhimiyya, a suburb in northern Bagh- 
dad, where he led a life of squalor, poverty 
and disease until his death in March 1954. 


In his will, which he wrote shortly be- 
fore his death, he describes most poignant- 
ly his condition in the last years of his 
life: “I have nothing beside the bed I 
sleep on and the clothes I wear. The mean 
furniture of my room belongs to the folk 
who live with me.” He willed whatever 
profit might accrue from his hitherto un- 
published manuscripts to one ‘Abd Ben 


Saleh, who had helped him in getting the 
hovel where he lived the last years of his 
life, apparently without rent. He had no- 
thing else to give him, but “verily God 
shall not fail to recompense the righteous 
and the charitable.” Above his signature, 
he inscribed in small letters) “He who 
believes in the One God Who has no 
partner.” 

Thus died Rasafi as he was born and 
lived, alone and lonely, and in abject 
poverty. He emphasized his feeling of lone- 
liness to the point of dramatization by ask- 
ing in lis will to be buried “at the extrem- 
ity” of a cemetery at a place “which had 
not been dug before.” 

As for his works, much of it was not 
published in his lifetime, but was read 
in manuscript and memorized in the Bagh- 
dad coffee-shops. The bulk of it, however, 
was collected and published by a Cairo 
publisher in 1956, probably at the instiga- 
tion of the Egyptian authorities, which 
wanted to embarrass the Government of 
Nuri es-Sa’id. 

In this edition, which included much 
hitherto unpublished material, we find a 
remarkable poem which warmly welcomed 
the Balfour Declaration and the establish- 
ment of the Jewish National Home. A note 
by the poet informs us that on December 
29, 1920, he was received in audience 
by Sir Herbert Samuel, the first High 
Commissioner for Palestine, before whom 
he recited this vigorously worded poem, in 
which he said, inter alia: 

“Trust not those who suppose 
at heart we feel 
An enmity to the Children of Israel.” 

He describes the Jews as “our uncles,” 
and their language as a sister language of 
Arabic. Among those present was the late 
Professor A. S. Yahuda, who translated 
the purport of the poetic address to Lord 
Samuel. 

Rasafi, more than any other Arab writer 
or intellectual, epitomized the Arab attitude 
to the West. Though he but rarely (and 
at any rate much less than is made out 
to be) denounced the West as imperialist 
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and bent on enslaving the Arabs, his en- 
mity towards it was first and foremost due 
to the fact that westerners were Christians 
and therefore enemies of the Moslem faith. 
People have short memories, but the re- 
cords of Rasafi and his contemporaries, 
as well as his predecessors, testify to this 
fact. Herein, in fact, lies the genesis of 
the Arab attitude towards the West which 
was later lost sight of by all concerned, 
and perhaps not less so by the Arabs 
themselves, in the welter of world events. 
Rasafi first voiced his attitude just before, 
the outbreak of World War I, when in 
one of his poems he severely castigated 
the Egyptian Khedive for holding festivities 
when the Moslem Turks were suffering 
defeats in the Balkans : 
“Ye banqueteers in Cairo, 
you should knou:, 
Your festive revelries proclaim 
our woe: 
Surrounded by dancers, you indulge 
in pleasure. 
When Fate has dealt Islam another 
measure. 
How dare you in the graveyards 
sip the wine, 
When mourners around wail 
and whine ?” 
Again, during the war, when Hussein, 
the Sherif of Mecca and the progenitor 
of the Hashemite dynasties of Iraq and 
Jordan, threw in his lot with the Allies, 
Rasafi’s indignation knew no bounds. How 
could Moslems side with non-Moslems in 
fighting brother Moslems? How would 
the Arab rebels meet the Prophet in 
Heaven with their hands stained with the 
blood of other Moslems? All this, it should 
be recalled, was written when Jamal Pa- 
sha, the notoriously bloodthirsty Turkish 
Governor of Syria, was hounding and 
hanging Arab patriots everywhere in the 
Levant. Rasafi’s stand is but one of many 
such instances which should put the lie 
once and for all to the faulty contention 
that the establishment of the National 
Home in Palestine or subsequently the crea- 
tion of the State of Israel had anything to 


do with the negative attitude of the Arabs 
towards the West. As for his lifelong cri- 
ticism of the Hashemite rule in Iraq, it 
stemmed less from the fact that it was re- 
actionary than from its association with 
the West with whom the Hashemite head 
had made common cause against the Otto- 
man Empire. 


Yet, paradoxically as it may seem, if we 
take Rasafi’s works as a whole, we find 
that, with the exception of a few American 
Arab poets, he was by far the most en- 
lightened and tolerant Arab poet in the 
whole region, although his education was 
mainly religious and despite the fact that 
he spent the better part of his life in what 
was only a backwater Turkish province and 
knew only Arabic and Turkish. The poet 
who spent his schooldays on a mat and 
was compelled to “learn by rote rather 
than understand” stands in sharp contrast to 
the Egyptian Shawgqi (crowned Prince of 
Arab Poets in 1927) who remained extreme- 
ly parochial in his outlook, though he 
spent many years of his life in France, 
where he studied law. Thus in his seclu- 
sion in Iraq, Rasafi imbibed more of 
Western values, however much he detested 
the West, than the “Westernized’’ Shawgi. 

Rasafi quietly remarked that political in- 
dependence was not enough. Freedom from 
want, disease and ignorance, and above 
all, freedom of speech, from the lack of 
which he suffered, but all of which Shawgi 
enjoyed — these were to Rasafi the hall- 
mark of real independence. Unlike the 
majority of his colleagues, Rasafi refused 
to dwell nostalgically on the real and 
imaginary glories of the vanished past. In- 
stead, he chose to sing the praises of “this 
most glorious century,” when science bid 
fair to ease the ills of mankind, and 
when man could learn to force his 
“sword to yield to the pen.” Unlike 
Shawgqi, who liked to compose resounding 
odes to the homeland, Rasafi thought it 
more fitting to remind his readers that 
the dignity and the honor of the home- 
land lay in building and in reclamation, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The Arab refugees’ tragic role as pawns 
in the Arab world’s internal power politics 
has never been made clearer than in the 
recent debate between Jordan and the 
U.A.R. 


President Nasser’s plan of creating a 
Palestinian Government-in-Exile and a re- 
fugee army was plainly a tactical move 
aimed at King Hussein, rather than a 
serious political program. The Gaza Strip’s 
Arab refugees are at present maintained in 
a second-class status and not allowed to 
leave their “reservations” in order to travel 
to Egypt proper. In the light of these facts, 
it is doubtful whether the U.A.R, Govern. 
ment is sincere in its talk of giving the 
proposed Palestinian Government any real 
authority or a share of the U.A.R.’s 
modern military equipment. 

The largest group of refugees, however, 
is in Jordan — and President Nasser’s 
move can be interpreted as an attempt to 
split Jordan by removing the West Bank 
from its territory. Prime Minister Haza’a 
el-Majali’s retort that the refugees in 
Jordan were full citizens of that country 
was simply an attempt to offset Nasser’s 
plans. To Hussein’s credit, it can be noted 


that Jordan is the only Arab country 
which has given all its refugees full 
citizenship and other formal rights — a 


fact reflected in the large number of 
former Palestinians who occupy important 
positions in the country. However, like the 
other Arab states, the Kingdom of Jordan 
has been caught up in the tangled web of 
It has 
foreign and international agencies to do 
very much to translate the 


refugee politics. not allowed the 


refugees’ 
formal equality into concrete social and 
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economic terms, and development schemes 
such as Mussa Alami’s, described in our 
last issue, have been discouraged. 

President Nasser’s program for Palestine 
carries echoes of a plan which goes back 
to the days of the partition plan in 1947, 
and has since been discussed in various 
forms both by various Israeli political 
parties and prominent individuals: in fact, 
it has been discussed at length in the 
pages of NEW OUTLOOK. This was the 
plan for “partition with economic union,” 
which proposed the establishment of two 
separate Arab and Jewish states with at 
least a minimum degree of cooperation 
between them on economic matters. This 
plan could, of course, have been carried 
out in 1947 if the Arab states had not 
been so intransigent. Today it is mention- 
ed in revised form as a plan for the 
federation of Israel and the Arab parts 
of Palestine or the whole of Jordan. This 
plan is attractive because it suggests the 
possibility of re-establishing 
and geographical symbiosis which was 
artificially broken in the early days of the 
British Mandate. It would solve the pro- 
blem of the largest groups of refugees, 
and make the West Bank of the Jordan 
a viable economic entity. 

Though favors this plan, the 
present situation makes hopes for its imple- 
mentation illusory. As presented by Pre- 
sident Nasser, it is intended to aggravate 
relations with Israel to breaking point, 
instead of creating a climate favorable 
to a solution of the Israeli-Arab conflict. 
But an incurable optimist might be for- 
given for reflecting, when reading about 
the revived plan, on the missed opportun- 
ities of the past, and perhaps even of the 
possibilities of the future, when passions 
cool in this part of the world. 


* 
Every suppressed group develops its own 
“gallows humor’ — sayings, idioms and 
other folklore which snipe at the ruling 


the natural 


logic 


defense mechanism 
against feelings of humiliation and bitter- 
ness. Until recently I had not discerned 


power .and act as a 
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any signs of humor in the Israeli Arabs’ 
reaction to Military Government. Now 
I learn from an article written by the 
talented young Arab journalist and poet, 
Rashed Hussein, in the magazine he edits, 
“Al Fajr’ (The Dawn), that the Arabs 
have their own tongue-in-the-cheek reac- 
tion to the Israeli military administration. 

In the village of Peki’in, Rashed Hussein 
writes, the Arabs who curry favor with 
the Military Governor by telling tales 
against their villagers are called “Wednes- 
day men.” Why? Because the Military 
Governor comes to the village every Wed- 
nesday, and is immediately surrounded by 
villagers anxious to get into his good 
books by supplying information and gossip 
against their neighbors. me 

Rashed devotes a special section to th 
hated travel permit, which is required for 
passage from one area to another. “The 
other day,” he says, “I was traveling from 
Nazareth to Haifa by bus, and as we 
approached the police post at Nahalal 
someone in the bus shouted out: ‘All 
those who haven’t got a tarbush — watch 
out !’ I didn’t know what he meant, but 
a man sitting next to me clapped his 
-hand to his pocket. “I’ve left my tarbush 
at home!” he moaned. At the police post 


MA’RUF AR-RASAFI 
(Continued from page 52) 
and in the welfare of its citizens. Such 
verses recur in a dozen different varia- 
tions : 
If in our homeland no freedom 
we have, 
Then call us dead ; our homeland 
our grave. 
Despite the obviousness of these thoughts, 
they were in Rasafi’s days, and in a 
way still are, novel themes in Arabic 
poetry. Small wonder, then, that Taha 
Hussein’s recommendation that Rasafi he 
elected “Prince of Arab Poets’ on Shawgi’s 
death in 1932, was turned down by the 
Egyptian authorities. Rasafi, though lie 
called in question Egypt’s contempt for 


he was found to be traveling, not without 
the picturesque headgear usually called 
by that name, but without his travel 
permit, and was taken into custody.” The 
travel permit, I learned, is also called 
a “sandwich,” with the document con- 
stituting the pita (Arab bread) and the 
picture of the holder the filling. 

Reading Rashed’s witty article, I reflect- 
ed that humor is still an effective weapon 
against stupidity and cruelty, and the 
people that understands how to use it — 
as the Jews did in Poland and Russia — 
will win their struggle in the long run. 

* 

On July 15 Israelis and Jordanians 
watched a cinema performance of the 
film “The Thief of Baghdad” together. 
This happened in the village of Bata’a, 
half of which lies in Israel and half in 
Jordan. The Israeli villagers were enjoying 
the film, when they noticed that their 
fellow-villagers in Jordan were crowding 
up to the boundary line in an attempt 
to see it as well. The Israeli operator 
obligingly turned the screen round so that 
everyone had a good view, and the rest of the 
film was enjoyed by the whole village, with 
the boundary markers silent bystanders. 

ISHMAEL 


IRAQ’S CONSCIENCE 
other Arab writers besides her own, became 
suddenly aware that Egypt, which since 
that time has frankly desired to dominate 
the Arab scene both politically and cultur- 
ally, had no use for one whose professed 
credo was : 
Harshly has Life dealt us, all and one; 
To brighten our lot, shall we not 
cease to hate ? 
Cheap are Life’s joys, we are all 
(sy woebegone, 
"Why should we not then our 


dislikes abate ? 

Myself I know no hate, but ill I call 
The very breeze that blows no good 

to all. 
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THE ARAB WORLD TODAY 


MEDINOTH ‘ARAV (The Arab States) 
by Yaakov Shimoni, Sifriyat Ayanot, Am 
Oved, Tel Aviv 1959 (Hebrew), 192 pp., 
3 maps. 


It is not an easy thing to write an in- 
teresting book on Arab or oriental topics, 
and such books seldom have wide appeal 
to the general public. One of my readers 
once told me: “I try to read as much as 
possible about the problems facing Israel’s 
neighbors. But I often come across such a 
stream of names of peoples and political 
parties that I get completely confused and 
stop reading.” 

This reader, who is representative of a 
great number of people interested in learn- 
ing more about the region they live in, 
could find a solution to his problem in this 
new book by Mr. Ya’akov Shimoni. Mr. 
Shimoni, today one of the highest-rank- 
ing officials in the Israel Foreign Ministry, 
and formerly Israel Minister to Burma, is 
the author of another important book, 
“The Arabs of Palestine,” and was also the 
first editor of Hamizrah Hehadash, the 
quarterly of the Israel Oriental Society. 
The main virtue of this new book on 
the Arab states lies in the fluent account 
of the history of the Arab world during 
the last few decades and the problems 
facing the Arab states, without boring 
the reader with long lists of names and 
dates and without stunning him with piles 
of facts. And this is by no means an easy 
task, as anyone who has ever tried to do 
it will testify. 

Mr. Shimoni’s book is an_ enlarged, 
amended edition of a booklet published in 


1952, within the framework of a series 
published by the Histadrut’s Cultural Cen- 
ter and Davar, the Histadrut daily. Much 
water has flowed since then in the Nile, 
the Euphrates and the Jordan. 

In this book the reader will find useful 
and fundamental information on the his- 
tory and development of the Arab states 
and their specific problems — all in less 
than 200 pages. As could be expected, some 
chapters are rather too sketchy. More space 
should, in my opinion, have been given 
to the Arab League and Yemen (the latter 
country is only given one and a half pages, 
and no mention is made of the “Free Ye- 
meni” movement and _ other internal 
trends). The author places the emphasis 
on the developments of the last few years, 
which have often exceeded in quantity 
and intensity all that happened during the 
twenty years which preceded them. Some- 
times, however, one has the impression 
that the proportion between the old and 
the new could have been improved, for 
example, in the chapter on Egypt. 


Mr. Shimoni’s opinions can be classified 
as rather conservative. In his opinion, the 
Arab states received almost complete inde- 
pendence after World War I, and only a 
few limitations remained. These were °x- 
ploited and exaggerated by the Arab na- 
tional movement. The following extract is 
typical of Mr, Shimoni’s approach : 

“The officers heading the Iraqi revolu- 
tion (Kassem and his followers) did not 
find Britain holding any particular influ- 
ence or key posts in Iraq: the Anglo- 
Iraqi problem had been solved — and 
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solved in an orthodox, extreme nationalist 
spirit (my italics — A.K.)by the previous 
regime, even though this regime was pre- 
sented during the revolution as treacherous 
and sold to imperialism” (page 121). 

As far as the chapter on Egypt is 
concerned, Mr. Shimoni thinks that Cairo 
pulls the strings of every dispute or unrest 
in any Arab country, and every argument 
between Egypt (now the U.A.R.) and 
other lands. In treating the 1958 Egyptian- 
Sudanese conflict, he takes a definite anti- 
Egyptian line, although objective observers 
(including Israelis) have refrained from 
doing this. When he speaks about the Le- 
banese opposition’s revolt last year, he 
calls this a “new high point in Egypt’s 
(the U.A.R.’s) policy of Arab aggression and 
expansionism” (page 45). Many other simi- 
lar examples could be quoted. This propa- 
gandist note frequently detracts from what 
attempts to be an objective treatment oi 
this subject. 

Mr. Shimoni tries to determine the date 
at which Egypt’s Arab policy and foreign 
policy changed decisively (in his words, 
“when the decisive change in the nature 
of the Egyptian regime took place,’ or 
“when its true nature was revealed’). He 
states that this happened in 1955, and 
correctly says that the Baghdad Pact was 
one of the factors in this development. 
Two other factors could have been added: 
the Gaza incident (February 28) and the 
Bandung Conference (April 1955), where 
Abdul Nasser learned for the first time the 
power of solidarity and took the plunge 
into Pan-Arabism. 

The section on development problems, 
which closes the chapter on Egypt, is more 
exhaustive and far more successful. In a 
clear and illuminating manner it presents 
several of Egypt's most basic problems. 

In the chapter on Syria, Ya'akov Shi- 
moni explains, among other matters of 
interest, the reasons for the Egyptian-Sy- 
rian union. The author states that the fac- 
tors which led the heads of the Syrian 
army to carry out the union are “a riddle 


whose meaning only the future will un- 


fold.” It is true that in April 1958, when 
most of this book was written, it was not 
yet possible to discern the reasons for the 
establishment of the United Arab Repub- 
lic, and the author was wise to add a note 
of caution. But today almost the whole 
story of the union is known, and Mr. Shi- 
moni could have dispensed with his puzzled 
exclamation. He writes that “Abdul Nasser 
exploited the moment, which seemed ripe” 
(page 89), This certainly fits the picture 
of Nasser given by Shimoni — an ex- 
pansionist adventurer, watching all the 
time for opportunities to control further 
territories — but not to the facts, It is 
well-known that the Egyptian-Syrian union 
was in effect forced upon Nasser, and not 
particularly desired by him. But when the 
Syrian pressure in favor of a declaration of 
union increased, he had no choice and was 
compelled to do what the Syrians wished. 
Frequently, when the author is called 
upon to discuss the West or pro-Western 
Arab rulers, he writes like an official of 
the Israel Foreign Ministry’s Information 
Department. This is a serious fault. For 
example, in describing King Hussein of 
Jordan’s internal revolution against the 
popular Nabulsi government, duly elected 
by the Jordanian people, Mr. Shimoni is 
quick to take up the cudgels for Hussein. 
Instead of noting that the government 
had been dismissed from office because 
it was not approved by the king and his 
Western masters (although it was popular 
among the people of Jordan), Shi- 
moni writes (page 112 ff.): “In the 
middle of April 1957 the King announced 
the discovery of an Egyptian-Syrian plot 
against himself and Jordan’s regime and 
independence — apparently in collabora- 
tion with Jordan’s own leftist government. 
Hussein dismissed this government... and 
the Chief of Staff, Abu Nuwar.” (In 
actual fact, Abu Nuwar fled to Damascus 
after Nabulsi’s dismissal, and was only 
dismissed from his command later.) 


Mr. Shimoni continues along these lines, 
as if a Jordanian royal propagandist had 
written this chapter. “With the annul- 
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ment of the Anglo-Jordanian agreement, 
and the withdrawal of the British troops 
(which was completed in July 1957), 
King Hussein and his government could 
appear as faithful and extreme national- 
ists’ (page 113).. Perhaps they were so 
regarded by Nuri es-Said and Dulles, but 
in the Arab world itself Hussein was con- 
sidered a traitor and a servant of the 
West, ruling only by virtue of his oppress- 
ive army and dictatorial control. In the 
chapter on Jordan, Shimoni repeats the 
charge he had made about Lebanon, 
that the opposition to the pro-Western 
ruler (Hussein, in this case) was the 
work of Abdul Nasser (“the forces which 
Abdul Nasser wished to put into power,” 
page 113), The truth is that the tension 
in Lebanon, Jordan and every other count- 
ry in the Middle East had an internal, 
local background. Nasser’s presence merely 
spurred the rebellious forces to anti-West 
activity. 

In the chapter on Jordan the author 
states that “the 1952 constitution gave 
the House of Parliament powers equal to 
those in other countries with a democratic 
parliamentary regime” (page 105). The 
experience of the last few years has proved 
conclusively that Hussein is the sole ruler 
of Jordan, and the Parliament is only 
there as camouflage. When the Parliament 
rebels, it is dispersed and the opposition 
Members of Parliament are expelled. This 
does not occur in “countries with a de- 
mocratic parliamentary regime.” A_ per- 
usal of the 1952 constitution shows, fur- 
ther, that “the king is the head of the 
state and he is free of all responsibility” 
(Section 30). Also, “the king issues orders 
to hold elections to the House of Parlia- 
ment, calls the Parliament to its sessions, 
opens it and closes it. 
titled to disperse the 
tion 34), 

The chapter on Iraq contains another 
concise and lucid 


The king is en- 
(Sec- 


Parliament” 


exposition of Iraq’s 
development problems, coupled again with 
a conservative and 
wards 


attitude to- 
questions. For 


formalist 


political example, 


Mr. Shimoni states that the Baghdad 
Pact linked “equal partners” (page 121). 
The fact that most of the book was written 
a year ago is responsible for the fact that 
the author says nothing about the fierce 
ideological and practical conflict between 
Iraq and the U.A.R., apart from a few 
sentences which he managed to squeeze in 
while the book was going to press. Several 
times the author states that Nasser 
is the symbol and leader of the revolution 
in the Arab world, of which Iraq is a part. 
In the next edition, the author will have 
to change this chapter and insert informa- 
tion about the Kassem-Nasser conflict. 


In the section on the national minority 
groups, Mr. Shimoni manages to give con- 
cise information extremely successfully. He 
tells us the essential facts about each of 
these groups (although it is a pity that 
he omits all mention of the Jews living in 
the Arab countries). The author could have 
added that the Iraqi authorities are doing 
everything possible to integrate the Kur- 
dish minority into Iraq by giving Iraqi- 
Kurdish unity within Iraq preference over 
unity of all the Arab states. 


The Israeli-Arab dispute is covered in a 
few incidental remarks, and here too Shi- 
moni is faithful to the official line. At a 
conference of Israeli army officers, held 
several months ago, Ben-Gurion said that 
historical made Britain and 
France join forces with Israel in the 1956 
Sinai Campaign. Mr. does not 
reach such heights of absurdity, but con- 
tinues to evade facts known to everyone 
by writing that “at the end of October, 
Britain and France utilized an armed con- 
flict which had broken out between Israel 
and Egypt.” On the other hand, he dubs 
the Anglo-French 


necessity 


Shimoni 


invasion of Egypt an 
“adventure” (page 34), a name it richly 
The omits any mention 
of several very important, but admittedly 
delicate, 


deserves. author 


incidents — such as the Gaza 
clash in February 1955, and the permis- 
sion granted to the United States to trans 
fer its forces to Jordan by air over Israeli 


territory in July 1958. 
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Mr. Shimoni does not always take pains 
to write the Arabic names correctly. Thus 
he should have written “Shu’eiba” and 
not “Shaiba” for one of the two former 
British bases in Iraq. The religious sect 
which numbered the Oman rebels among 
its members is called Ibbadiyya, and not 
al-Abadi. 

These and other errors will doubtlessly 
be corrected in future editions, But to the 


average reader who is not an expert on 
Arab terminology, it is considerably more 
important that the errors of information— 
several of which I have attempted to point 
out in this review — should be amended. 
Ya’akov Shimoni would, in our opinion, 
be well advised to leave the work of pro- 
paganda to others, whose profession it is, 
and concentrate upon his undoubted talents 
as a writer on basic Middle East problems. 
AMNON KAPELIUK 


ARAB NOVEL PUBLISHED IN ISRAEL 


AYNA ‘UMRI (WHERE IS MY LIFE), 
by Ihsan ‘Abd al-Quddus, Arab Book Ltd., 
Tel Aviv, 1959. 

This book is the fourth published to date 
by the Arab Book Company of Nazareth 
and Tel Aviv. The establishment of this 
company marked a turning point in the 
cultural and spiritual lives of the Israeli 
Arab population. In addition to publishing 
the monthly magazine, Al-Fajr (The 
Dawn), which is considered one of the best 
Arab periodicals appearing in Israel, this 
company has undertaken to publish books 
which have appeared in the neighboring 
Arab countries and to distribute them 
among the Arabic public in Israel — a 
task which no other company has yet had 
the courage to attempt. The Arab Book 
Company has agreed to accept all legal 
and financial responsibilities in this con- 
nection, as far as the publishers and 
authors in the Arab states are concerned, 
whenever negotiations will be possible. 

This vital enterprise has done much to 
fill the vacuum in the cultural and spiri- 
tual life of Israel’s Arab population, which 
followed the Arab states’ boycott of this 
country. The boycott severely limited the 
Israeli Arabs’ access to Arabic literature 
and thought. Various bodies attempted to 
remedy this tragic situation by publishing 
books written by local Arab authors or oy 
translating Western literature into Arabic. 
The Histadrut founded the Arab book 
Fund; Michel Haddad of Nazareth founded 


the Young People’s Library in 1954; the 
Greek Orthodox Club in the Galilee village 
of Ibillin founded a publishing house called 
Orthodox Youth Club Publications. The 
various dailies and periodicals appearing in 
Israel also have published, from time to 
time, works by writers in Arab lands. But 
these small-scale attempts could not quench 
the Israeli Arabs’ tremendous thirst for 
the spring of living Arab literature in the 
neighboring lands. The Arab Book Compa- 
ny’s daring step has broken through this 
barrier, and captured the imagination of 
the Arabic reading public in Israel. 

This book, the fourth in the series of 
modern Arab novels, actually contains two 
works by the famous Egyptian writer and 
journalist Ihsan ‘Abd al-Quddus, chief 
editor of the Cairo weekly, “Rose el- 
Youssed.”” His mother, Fatima el-Youssef, 
who migrated from Lebanon to Egypt, was 
active in the theater world and journalism, 
and founded the weekly named after her, 
which is now one of the most widely-read 
in the Arab world. 

The first part (pages 7—136) contains 
a long story called “Ayna ‘Umri’ (Where 
Is My Life), which gives its name to the 
book as a whole. This was made into a 
film which enjoyed great success through- 
out the Arab world. The second part of 
the book (pages 137—205) is a selection 
from al-Quddus’ collection of short stories, 
“Muntaha al-Hubb” (The Utmost in Love). 

In the two parts of this interesting 
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book, al-Quddus confronts us with two 
opposing periods and atmospheres existing 
in modern Egypt. The first part brings us 
the Egypt of Farouk, and the second gives 
us an insight into some important aspects 
of Egypt after the July 23, 1952 revolu- 
tion. 

In the first section, ‘Abd al-Quddus 
appears as a realistic writer of considerable 
stature. His description of the life of the 
feudalistic high society of monarchic Egypt 
under Farouk is vivid, and reveals all the 
faults which eventually led to its decline. 

‘Aliyya, a pretty young girl of 16, marries 
50-year-old ‘Aziz Bey, a wealthy landowner. 
He lets his wife help him with his busi- 
ness deals, the running of his estates and 
the exploitation of the oppressed fellaheen,, 
and so changes her entire world from that 
of a spoilt woman to that of a woman in 
contact with the serious world of business, 
and profits. Twelve years pass in this way, 
with his wife not knowing one moment of 
happiness, until the aging landowner be- 
comes ill and turns into a jealous husband, 
who constantly accuses his wife of betraying 
him with one of the young doctors attend- 
ing him. The story reaches a dramatic 
height when the husband drops dead in 
front of ‘Aliyya, when attempting to sur- 
prise her with the young doctor to whom 
she is talking in another room. 

Now the young widow undergoes a se- 
rious spiritual crisis. She becomes a gay 
young widow, wasting her time in idle 
pleasures, until Khalid, the young doctor, 
saves her and rescues her from her empty 
existence. 


This story is considered a turning point 
in Arab thinking and attitude towards 
women. As a rule, in Arab society, a 
woman who has once sinned is considered 
beyond the pale, and as bringing ruin upon 
the man who dares to marry her. ‘Abd 
al-Quddus’ psychological understanding, 
and his convincing analyses of ‘Aliyya’s 
inner conflicts, puts the reader on the 
side of the young doctor and eventually 
makes him sympathize, despite himself, 
with the heroine of this powerful tale. 


The author is particularly effective in 
his dialogues, which are conducted in the 
colloquial Egyptian dialect popular in 
most Arab countries because of the influ- 
ence of the Egyptian films and the radio. 


The second part of the book contains 
15 short stories, whose lengths vary from 
one and a half pages to thirteen pages. 
Most of them deal with some idea which 
the author wants to introduce into the 
minds of the people he writes for. Here 
we find not ‘Abd al-Quddus, the gifted 
artist of the first section, but al-Quddus 
the journalist and propagandist, who uses 
his pen effectively to forward the cause 
he writes of. Egypt must be free, he ham- 
mers home his message, with a strong in- 
dustry and economy. This can only be 
done by recruiting men to the National 
Guard and the Liberation Army in order 
to expel the British, by nationalizing the 
Suez Canal, and by constructing the High 
Dam at Aswan, which will supply the 
energy resources which will turn Egypt in- 
to a world power. Thus the author takes 
his readers into the militaristic atmosphere 
and the tension which have existed in 
Egypt since the 1952 revolution, epitomized 
by the street fighting in Port Said in 1956. 

Abdul Nasser is presented by al-Quddus 
as a national hero, who towers above the 
weak-natured men whom only his fiery 
words can inspire to join the National 
Guard. Through his influence, these men 
attain strength, returning to rule their 
wives as men should (“The Return of the 
Personality,” page 173). 

‘Abd al-Quddus contrasts the personality 
of Nasser, who instils the masses with self- 
confidence, with the weak and corrupt per- 
sonality of Farouk, the former King of 
Egypt, who tempts young girls to ruin their 
lives (“Another Victim,” page 185). 

One of the positive features of these 
stories is his call for equality between the 
various classes of society (page 189). But 
the most interesting is “The Happiness of 
War” (page 194), which describes how the 
shelling of Port Said led to peace between 

(Continued on page 64) 
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U.A.R. Budget for 1959-1960 
The U.A.R. Minister of Finance, Dr. 
El-Kaissouni, recently published a general 
survey of the U.A.R.’s budget for the 
coming year. This budget is considered the 
largest that Egypt and Syria have ever had. 
The budget is made up of five separate 
sections : 
@ The budget of the Egyptian province — 
LE 408 million ; 
@ The budget of the Syrian province — 
LE 507 million ; 


@ The development budget for the Egypt- 
ian province — LE 98 million ; 

@ The development budget for the Syrian 
province — LE 150 million ; 

@ A special budget for security, foreign 
affairs, parliament, the presidency, et¢. 
— LE121 million. 

The total budget of the Egyptian pro- 
vince combined is therefore LE 627 million 
and of the Syrian province LE 657 million. 


Together with the publication of the 
U.A.R.’s general budget, the Minister of 
Finance published an economic report 
which showed that considerable progress 
had been made in developing the econom-. 
ies of Egypt and Syria. The report stresses 
the increase in savings, investments and 
production. 

According to the report, the U.A.R. 
Government had upheld the principle of 
economic union between the two provinces 
of the U.A.R., and regularized the trade 
between them. It was decided to free all 
goods passing from one province to 
another from customs duty and import 
permits. As a result of these concessions, 
as well as administrative and bank re- 
laxations, trade between Egypt and Syria 
has grown considerably; in 1958 it totaled 
three times the average volume of the last 
ten years. During the first six months of 
1959 the total trade came to a sum 
equivalent to six times the average annual 


trade during the last ten years. 


The report surveys the monetary policy 
of the two provinces, and notes that banks 
in both Egypt and Syria have granted 
loans to U.A.R. citizens in both provinces. 

The U.A.R. Government has adopted 
a policy of economic neutrality as far as 
trade with foreign countries is concerned. 

The savings in private bank accounts 
increased from LE 126 million in Decem- 
ber 1957 to LE 161 million in December 
1958. In May 1959 these accounts totaled 
LE 195 million. 

Investments in Egypt also increased. At 
the end of December 1957 the total capital 
of the industrial companies was LE 186 
million, whereas by the end of December 
1958 this sum had risen to LE 195 million. 
New companies were formed with a total 
capital of LE6 million. In December 1958 
the capital of the commercial and trading 
companies totaled LE 191 million. 

In Syria 321 new industrial enterprises, 
with a total capital of LS72.4 million, 
have been established. In addition the pro- 
duction of oil, cement, cotton fibers, iron, 
chemical fertilizers, unrefined sugar and 
similar items has increased. Progress has 
also been made in agriculture, and the 
last annual yield managed to attain the 
record set in 1957, which was 20% above 
the average crop during the last six years. 
Efforts are being made to carry out irriga- 
tion projects in Syria, in order to increase 
irrigated acreage and total production. 


Iraq Prepared to Sell Crude Oil 

Iraqi sources stated recently that the 
Iraqi Government has proposed selling its 
share of the country’s crude oil production 
during 1959. This totals 12.5% of the total 
oil production in Iraq. According to its 
agreement with the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany, the Baghdad Government can sell 
its share of the oil production to anyone 
it wishes. 

In this connection, the General Authority 
for Oil Affairs in Iraq has issued a tender 
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for the sale of the Iraqi crude oil produced 
in the Kirkuk oilfields, in Basra and in 
Mosul during 1960. The total quantity 
offered for sale is 5,789,000 tons. 

The Iraqi Minister of Economy, Dr. 
Ibrahim Kubba, said at a press conference 
in Baghdad that Poland was ready to buy 
crude oil from Iraq and to sell her oil 
tankers in return. 


Production of Heavy Water 
in U.A.R. 

According to the Egyptian daily al 
Goumhouria, agreement was reached in 
Cairo recently in principle on the erection 
of a heavy water plant. The heavy water 
produced in this plant will be used fer 
research and for the production of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. However, 
the internal market’s demand for heavy 
water was not clearly indicated. 

It is conjectured that the plant will 
produce more than 20 tons of heavy 
water annually, with a total value of 
LE 1,200,000. This calculation is based on 
the price of heavy water in the free 
market, which is LE 60,000 per ton. The 
exact site of the plant is not known, but 
it is assumed that it will be near the 
chemical fertilizer plant at Aswan. 

The plant will be erected by the 
Chemical Industries Company, which is 
affiliated to the U.A.R. Economic Institute. 
It is thought that the plant will bring the 
U.A.R. exchequer LE 1,000,000 annually 
from the export of heavy water. 


Increased Revenue from Suez Canal 

From July 1959 the revenues obtained 
from the Suez Canal will be increased by 
LE6 million annually, according to Egypt- 
ian sources. During this month the work of 
broadening the canal was to be completed; 
this will enable larger ships with drafts 
of 37 meters to pass through the canal. 

The execution of this project has taken 
24 months, and employed 20,000 Egyptian 
workers. Three large American companies 
and several Egyptian contractors also took 
part in the construction job, which cost 
over LE 10 million. 


The project included the broadening of 
the canal on the west bank, dredging and 
deepening of the waterway to 45 feet and 
other improvements. 


Educational Achievements in Iraq 
526,000 pupils are attending elementary 
school regularly in Iraq, and about a 
quarter of them are doing so for the first 
time. This is reported by the Baghdad 
a-Zaman in an article on the educational 
achievements of the Iraqi regime. 

According to the Iraqi newspaper, 
hundreds of new schools have been opened 
during the last year, and 3,800 new 
teachers have entered the profession. Many 
schools have had to introduce second 
shifts in order to absorb all the pupils 
who applied. 

The Iraqi Ministry of Education has 
also set up a number of study classes in 
the villages, in order to give an elementary 
education to thousands of fellaheen. 50,000 
people have volunteered to teach. 


“The Crucial Moment” 

“The Crucial Moment” is the name of a 
new play by Dr. Yussuf Idris, the Egypt- 
ian author and playwright, which all the 
Egyptian theaters have refused to perform. 
Literary critics have accused the author 
of anti-nationalism. 

The plot of the play revolves round a 
young Egyptian who is called upon to 
fight for his homeland during the attack 
on Port Said. The young man is caught 
in a cruel conflict between his patriotic 
instincts and his humanitarianism, which 
expresses itself in his firm belief in the 
importance of the individual personality. 
At the end of the play the youngster obeys 
the command, and goes off to fight for 
Egypt, convinced of the truth of his 
belief. 

Most of the critics claimed that the play 
did not reflect the true feelings which 
were aroused in the hearts of all the 
Arabs during the Port Said attack. The 
author, on the other hand, maintained 
that Arab literature has lately accustomed 
itself to works which glorify only national- 
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ist heroism. “Our writers forget,’ Yussuf 
Idris said, “that Arab society is afflicted 
by moral and psychological illnesses. If we 
ignore these sicknesses — the national 
edifice will rest on sand.” 

Dr. Idris is 39, and has written short 
stories on love themes which have won 
him great popularity among the younger 
Egyptian generation. The stories are written 
in a poetic style which is unusual in the 
modern Arab short story. 


West Germany Constructs 
Steel Plant in Jordan 

A Jordanian company for engineering 
and steel casting was recently established 
in Amman. The company intends to erect 
large mechanical workshops for the mass 
production of varied types of mechanical 
implements and equipment, such as diesel 
engines, spare parts for automobiles, 
pumps, sanitary equipment, and other items 
previously imported into Jordan. 

According to the agreement between 
Jordan and West Germany, the Germans 
will supply the Jordanian company with 
the necessary engineers and technical ex- 
perts, as well as the machinery and imple- 
ments required for production. The West 
German authorities will also participate in 
the financing of the new Jordanian com- 
pany, investing one third of the basic 
capital required for its establishment. The 
plant itself will be erected on a 100-dunam 
site near the town of Zarka, on the east 
bank of the Jordan. The plan calls for 
the construction of a technical and pro- 
fessional training center run by German 
engineers. This will enable a number of 
young Jordanians to obtain adequate 
technical training to enable them to work 
in the plant eventually. 


Druze Demands in Lebanon 

The Druze conference, held recently in 
Beirut, decided to present the following 
demands to the Lebanese authorities : 

@ To grant the Druze of Lebanon full 
rights in all Government offices, and 
especially in the high-ranking posts and 
key positions. 

® To grant Lebanese citizenship to 
16,000 Druze living in Beirut and Mount 
Lebanon. All these people had been born 
in Lebanon, but migrated to Jebel Druze 
during World War I and World War II, 
later returning to Lebanon when _ the 
country attained its independence. They 
are at present refused Lebanese citizenship. 

®@ To rectify the administrative division 
of the country and the number of districts 
into which Lebanon is divided, with 
particular reference to the Wadi A-Ta’im 
area. The Druze also demand that the 
Rashaya and Hazbaya areas be joined 
together in one administrative and electoral 
district. 

® To amend the election law as far 
as the division of electoral districts is 
concerned. The Druze complain that their 
votes are divided between several electoral 
districts; this weakens their strength in the 
elections and lowers the number of 
Druze elected to Parliament. 

© To approve the law establishing a 
Council of the Druze Community, and to 
set up a Druze Communal Court and the 
Supreme Spiritual Institute of the Lebanese 
Druze community (Masa’yat el-Akal). 

® To promote skilled Druze clerks, who 
are discriminated against because of com- 
munal prejudice. 

® To develop the Druze areas in 
Lebanon, which suffer from a lack of 
water, electricity and roads. 








Some of the replies received to Prof. Arnold Toynbee’s letter of last 
month will appear in our next issue. 
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Books: An Arab Problem in Israel 


The appearance of the Arab Book Ltd. 
as a publishing venture dedicated to the 
task of making the best of Arabic literature 
available to the Israeli Arabs and the 
general Arabic-reading public of the coun- 
try, has aroused strong interest and some 
equally strong dissents. At least one writer 
wrote in the local daily press that the 
venture was tending to increase separatist 
Arab nationalism instead of what he 
thought desirable: the assimilation of the 
Arab community in Israel. The following 
letter was written in these 
dissents. — Editors. 


reply to 


A year ago we Israeli Arabs saw the 
dawn of progress light the field of know- 
ledge when the “Arab Book Ltd.” was 
established through the efforts of friends 
who understook to aid us to educate 
ourselves. For more than ten years we 
had been struggling in cultural darkness, 
despairing of receiving any help in develop- 
ing our national culture. 

The publishing house for books in Arabic 
undertook as its task — a task which every 
Arab welcomed — to help us achieve a 
cultural level commensurate with our pro- 
gressive national literature by reprinting 
books published in the Arab states. 

Perhaps the main reasons for the venture 
were a realization that our national cultural 
level here in Israel was low; that the 
Government's educational program was 
“anti-educational” in many ways, since it 
did not give us the opportunity to read 
Arabic books interesting us as Arabs and 
which might help us solve our various 
social problems; and that we perceived 


ourselves to be a neglected minority among 
Israeli citizens, with no provision for our 
national cultural life. 

It was instinctive therefore to feel the 
sore need for books in order to defend 
our dignity and pride as a part of the 
Arab people. Any minority which does not 
protect itself against the loss of its habits, 
customs, literary treasures, language and 
nationality, destroys itself and disintegrates 
into a fragment of the powerful majority. 
We have as an example the Jewish people 
in the “Diaspora’”’ who held to their faith, 
kept themselves within the boundaries of 
their own beliefs and habits, kept their 
ancestors’ literary inheritance — and so 
remained Jews despite all the pressures. 

It is a mistake to think that the 
assimilation of the Arabs in Israel would 
be to the benefit of the State of Israel — 
a minority people within a minority people. 
The Arabs in Israel could be a bridge 
with the Arab world, and thus, perhaps, 
the only hope for peace left in the area. 
But the hatred borne the Israeli Arabs, 
as well as the widespread distrust of their 
culture, could lead to the destruction of 
this hope. 

Some claim that the Israeli Government 
is waiting for the development of native 
literary production; why doesn’t the “Arab 
Book Company” wait ? The answer is that 
such literary production is weak — weak 
because our native Arab writers have no 
means of acquainting themselves with and 
absorbing the advancing Arab knowledge 
of today. We cannot blame them. There 
have been some successful efforts to publish 
books, but these have been few and 
scattered, with an average of perhaps one 
book every year or two. This is an effort 
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which we certainly encourage but which 
is not enough to satisfy the literary thirst 
of the Arab reader. 

With the absence of available Arabic 
literature, another trend has developed, 
which is contributing to submerge our 
national culture, and which we regard as 
dangercus. Educated Arab youth has begun 
to drink copiously from the well of foreign 
literature. While we have not been, and 
are not now, opposed to this, we must 
still recognize the dangers for our national 
culture. With the lack of Arabic literary 
material and the tremendous increase in 
the reading of foreign books, Arab youth 
has begun to pay more attention to foreign 
literature, comparing it with his 
measuring the equals, when in 
reality there is such great inequality in 
development and background. As 
a result, Arab writers attempt to imitate 
foreign styles and levels. The 
imitation of foreign literature has dulled 
the special character of Arab writing, our 
writers forgetting that they once had rich 
and famous literary sources from which 
they might derive and 
‘piration. 


own, 
two as 


social 


literary 


renew their in- 


Foreign writers today live in a society 


which is on a higher cultural and literary 
level than that of the Arabs. Though the 
Arabs were once the disseminators of 
civilization, under five centuries of Otto- 
man and British colonial rule and enslave. 
ment by oppressive laws the level of our 
literary culture sank to a lower level. 

Thus, in endeavoring to imitate foreign 
writers the Israeli-Arab writer suffers, his 
work appears weak, desolate and strange — 
for he is trying to reach the top in one 
step. 

All these factors helped give birth to 
a special idea that bore the shape of the 
“Arab Book Ltd.’ — bringing to Israel 
Arabic literature from other countries and 
reprinting and distributing the books here. 
In this way writers and readers alike can 
become acquainted with the literary pro- 
gress now taking place in the Arab world. 
Our native writers can develop confidence 
and will be able to write with greater 
understanding of our own habits, feelings 
and emotions. 

The “Arab Book Ltd.” is now trying to 
encourage native writers by compiling an 
anthology of stories, poems and rticles, 
edited by the authors themselves. 

Lod FOUZI J. ASMAR 


ARAB NOVEL PUBLISHED IN ISRAEL 


(Continued from page 59) 

the families of a Moslem student and of 
his Christian wife. This story may be an 
attempt on the part of al-Quddus to justify 
his Christian mother’s marriage to a Mos- 
lem and her conversion to the Islam faith. 

Comparing the quality of the second 
section with that of the first, I think it can 
be said quite fairly that the Egyptian wri- 
ter's enslavement to propagandizing the 
aims of the revolution has led to a marked 
decline in literary standards. Some critics 
have tried to explain this as being the in- 
evitable result of a transition from one ie- 


gime to another. 


All the books published to date by the 


Arab Book Ltd. have been warmly received 
by the Arab population of Israel, both for 
choice of publications and their attractive 
external appearance. Other praiseworthy 
factors are the comparatively few printing 
errors and their low price. However, it 
would be preferable if the publishers would 
also print books appearing in other Arab 
states, instead of confining themselves to 
Egypt alone. Also, it might be useful to 
note the date of the original publication of 
each book, and the particular edition re- 
printed in the Israeli version, A short bio- 
graphy of the author might also assist the 
local Arab reader. 
SHMUEL MOREH 
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